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“(Undoubtedly the Book of the Season.”’ 


CHICAGO DIAL 


The Letters of George Meredith 





Edited by HIS SON 


“The range of these six hundred and thirty pages of Meredith's correspondence is so enor 


The London Spectator: 


2 Volumes, 84.00 net; by mail 84.28 


mous that it is difficult to make up one’s mind at what point to approach it. The volume of Meredith's personality was 


immense, and here we see it in full flood through sixty strenuous years 
On every page there waves his banner, and beneath it rumbles and flashes all th: 


and curiogity for life. 
his passionate and brilliant eloquence.” 


Every line is animated by his wonderful relish 
artillery of 


Phila. Public Ledger: “They open a window into the mind of the man.” 


Boston Transcript: 


“Two volumes that disclose the workings of the mind of a genius.” 





The Poetical Works of George Meredith 
With Some Notes by G. M. TREVELYAN 


George Meredith was one of the great poets in the succession 
of English poetic masters. It is therefore right that all of his 
poetry should be made available in one volume by which his 
eminence can be appreciated and judged. 

In one volume. With portrait. $2.00 net; 


The Mortal Gods, and Other Dramas 


A Volume of Poetic Dramas 
By OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN 


Her “Lords and Lovers” and “Semiramis” gave her not only a 
position in the front rank of American poets, but a position 
peculiarly her own. 

“The Mortal Gods” 





by mail $2.19 





itself deals with current social philosophy 
in an imaginary country, and migkt almost have been written 
with reference to our own political situation. “A Sun of 
Hermes” is a drama of the time of Alcibiades; “The Sword of 
Love” turns on a Crusade of the Twelfth Century. 

$1.50 net; by mail $1.65 


New Trails in Mexico 
as Ry CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 


Author of “Among Cannibals,” “Unknown Mevico,” etc. 


Dr. Lumholtz has a vey deep love of nature, and his own beau- 
tiful descriptions are enRanced by two color plates and many 
illustrations. But he also has a thorough and large practical 
knowledge, and his exposition of the conditions of soil, the op- 
portunities for agriculture and mining, is enhanced by two 
splendid maps made by himself. 

Part of the country which Dr. Lumholtz journeyed through 
had never seen a white man. With numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding 2 color plates and 2 maps. Large 8vo. 

Price $5.00 net; by mail ame 3 








By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
The Eldest Son 


A Domestic Drama in Three Acts 
This drama, with an English country 
has all the concentrated power of 
structively it is perfect 





house for its setting 
“Strife” and “Justice.” Con 
without a pause in the action, th 
situation—depending on the entanglement of “the eldest son’’-—-is 
exposed, and the characters, drawn from the upper and lowe: 
classes, are introduced 


60 cents net; postpaid 77 cents 


The Inn of Tranquillity 
On Life and On Letters 


In the papers on Life Mr. Galsworthy reproduces incidents, 
mainly of London street or English village, of intense individual 
interest; but more—and this is probably the purpose—he gives 
the feeling of the great natural forces of social evolution at 
work under the surface Each story carries distinct social 
significance. The papers on Letters give the writer's artistic 
creed. 





$1.30 net; by mail $1.44 


Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese 
Mission to Foreign Powers 
By FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS 


Assistant Professor of Oriental History in Yale 
“The story of this diplomatic career is not only one of the most 
creditable chapters in the history of America, but was, in fact, 
one of those splendid adventures of the spirit which it is the 
peculiar and lasting distinction of men of prophetic mind to 
make in the world of affairs.”—Outlook 
With frontispiece. $2.00 net; 








by mail $2.19 





Causes and Effects 


in American History 





The Story of th: Origin and D>-v:lopment of the Nation 
By EDWIN W. MORSE 


“Mr. Morse has written an informal history of the soul of America as revealed in the 
It is a colossal fairy tale, and every man, woman, and child in the country ought to know it.”’ 


its history. 


larger and more significant events in 
The Outlook 


“His compact little volume is marked by singular fairness on the one hand and sound judgment on the other, and by what 


we venture to define as very unusual common sense. 


in a style of great simplicity, clarity, and animated sobriety.” 


With illustrations, facsimiles, maps. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











There is not in it a line of preaching or of posing 


And it is written 
New York Times. 


S1.25 net; postpaid 81.34 
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The Nation 
! WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


FOUNDED IN 
Oswald Garrison 


f the United Statea or Mevrico: 


The Nation [Vol. 95 No. 2475 








‘Here isthe Answer 


in WEBSTERS 
NeW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY -Tie Mexnuam Wesster 


Even as you read the Nation you likely question 
the meaning of some new word. A friend asks: 
What makes mortar harden?” You seek the loca- 
tion of Loch Katrine or the pronunciation of jujuteu. 
What is white coal?’ This NEW CREATION answers 
all kinds of questions in Language, History, Biogra- 
phy, Fiction, Foreign Words, Trades, Arts and 
Sciences, with final authority. 


INDIA PAPER EDITION 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, In- 
dia paper. One-half thickness 
and weight of Regular Edition. 


REGULAR EDITION 
Strong book paper. Size 12%*x 
oO%x5 inches. ‘et. 14% Ibs. 

400,000 Words. 6000 Illustrations. 

2700 Pages. The only dictionary with 

the new divided page, — characterized 

as “‘A Stroke of Genius.” 


The Christmas Gift longest remembered after 
the holiday season has passed Write for 
specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Free set 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























Educational 
CONNECTICUT 


JIDGEFIELD SCHOOL, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
a. boarding-school for boys. Prepares for 
college or scientific school. 
Rev. ROLAND J. MULFORD, Pb.D., Headmaster. 


COLORADO 


THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
2a Park St., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av.,NewYork 610 Swetland Bd.,Portland 
814 Steger Bd.,Chicago 343 DouglasBd.,LosAngeles 
920 Sav. Bk Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Blk., Berkeley 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





Essentials in Journalism 


By HARRY FRANKLIN HARRINGTON, 
Director of Courses in Journalism, 
Ohio State University, and THEO- 
pore T. FRANKENBERG, Ohio State 
Journal 

JUST PUBLISHED. 1.75. 


























\ textbook for all young people pre- 
paring for practical newspaper work. 
The book aims to combine the practice 
and the philosophy of all routine news 
paper work and takes up in turn each 
phase of editorial activity, from the 
simple work accorded a beginner to 
the forms given only to tried men. 
The student is shown the thing to do 
and the why of it. The standards set 
are those of the average newspaper 
office. The illustrations are many and 
form an essential part of the text. 


GINN AND (COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston NewYork Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 








Harlan P. French, i Vincent B. Fisk, Me 
THE ALBANY EACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-ene years of successful ex- 
| perience in bringing together — teachers and 
good schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself. 














IF ESSORSH I P—A gentleman, for several years 


professor of chemistry at a State university 





and who has since had experience in ehemical in 
dustries, desires to return to university work as 
| professor of pure or applied chemistry. Abundant 
Just Published evidence as to qualifications, professional stending 
and exceptional teaching ability can be produced. 


A S VERGANGENER ZEIT Graduate of leading universities at home and 
abroad. Address: ‘“‘Spectemur,’’ care The Nation. 
Edited by Arnold 9 ee | 
hoofd, Director o German, High | 
Ria, wostagion, . & Old English Ballads 
porcigg macare By JOHN A. LONG 
Accounts, drawn from the works of A collection of Robin Hood and other Old Eng- 
famous authors, of the great events in lish ballads, edited for the use of children and 
German history, with sketches of the youth. There is an appropriate introduction to 
religion and life of the German peo- 7 Se The book contains many charming 
‘ es p > fers. i ; 
a ing a A a ge mm = Cloth. 144 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
toy abulary ‘ D. C. HEATH & ©0O., PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Oincinnati Chicago LI B R A RI E S A N D 
BOOKS PURCHASED 


























ries. Ancient and modern languages. Translation, *PRINTED AND MANUSCRIPT 


revision of manuscripts, etc. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH TO ANY AMOUNT 


Researches made tn Boston end Harvard Libra. OUR SPECIALTIES: AMERICANA, 








q,, MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND 


O64 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass 
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A LIST OF UNUSUAL BOOKS 








1 PNG 


The Life of the Bee Illustrated Edition By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Translated by ALFRED SuTRO. With mounted full-page illustrations in color. 
by EDWARD J. DETMOLD. 

One of the most beautiful books, both in contents and appearance, of the season. 
It is truly a zoélogy of the honey-bee, and a very exact and careful one, but 
it is a great deal more—it is a philosophy, a poem, and a book to be read for 
its literary grace, wholly apart from one’s interest in the special subject 
pursued. 

Elaborate holiday cover. Large 8vo. Bowed. $4.00 net. Postage 27 cents ertra 


Rhymes of a Rolling Stone By ROBERT W. SERVICE 


Tense, stirring, virile songs of the Sub-Arctic by the author of “The Spell of the 
Yukon,” a volume of poetry that has reached a sale of 150,000 copies 


Small 12mo. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Modern Philanthropy: A Study of Efficient Appealing and Giving 


With a foreword by Mrs. E. H. HARRIMAN. By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


How Mrs. E. H. Harriman was asked to give $270,000,000, and what she did. An 
epoch-making book on American charities. 


12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents ertra. 
The Arabian Nights By RENE BULL 


The well-known ability of this artist, and his extensive and first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Orient, have resulted in a series of wonderful illustrations for some 
of the most picturesque of the Arabian Nights Tales. 

Large 8vo. Bored. $3.50 net. Postage 31 cents ertra 


This and That, and The Other By HILAIRE BELLOC 


A volume of graceful, satirical essays, somewhat in the manner of Chesterton’s, 
by this eminently distinguished and extremely clever French-Englishman. 
12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


With full-page illustrations in 
color and in black and white 


By THE WIDOW OF AN 


Intimacies of Court and Society AMERICAN DIPLOMAT 


An Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial Days by the Widow of an American Diplomat 


“This is one of the most entertaining books of its class yet published in this 
country.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Not for many moons has there appeared a book of court and society gossip 
that could match this one in excellence of matter, style, and spirit Chicago 
Record-Herald. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 net. Postage 17 cents ertra 


Michael Heilprin and His Sons A Biography By GUSTAV POLLAK 


This is an important biography of three remarkable men. Michael Heilprin, the 
father, who died in 1888, was one of the foremost scholars and critics of his 
day. Professor Angelo Heilprin, the younger son, was a scientist and explorer 
of great renown; and Louis Heilprin, who'died but two months ago, was beyond 
doubt the greatest encyclopedic expert this country has produced 


Illustrated. 8vo. $3.50 net. Postage 23 cents extra 
By CAROLINE and 


Dancing and Dancers of Today CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


The modern revival of dancing as an art, with particular emphasis on notable 

modern dancers, and a discussion of the history and development of the various 

forms of dancing they represent. 

With many illustrations from photographs of famous dancers. $4.00 net. .'ostage 
31 cents extra. 


Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 


A Continuation of “A Diplomatist's Wife in Many Lands 


Another book from that same accomplished sister of Marion Crawford who 
has already given the literary ard artistic world two delightful volumes of 
sensible and witty gossip. 
“If every one enjoys Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s ‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands’ 
as much as I have,” said the noted critic, Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, “the book 
will be one of the most popular of the season.” Enough readers have enjoyed 
it to make it one of the most popular books of its kind for two seasons 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage 20 centa extra. 


NOVELS FOR THE 
DISCRIMINATING 








The Golden Rose 


By MRS. HUGH FRASER 
and J. I. STAHLMANN 


“One of the noblest novels that 
has appeared in English in 
twenty years. . Far above 
and beyond the noble theme 
and the perfect technique is 
the spirit in which the novel 
has been written it ta the 
most beautiful meditation on 
human life that I can recall in 
the entire range of English 
fiction. Rev, JOHN TALBOT 
SMITH in The Ave Maria, 


$1.35 net. Postage 13 cts. ertra 


One of the Multitude 


By GEORGE ACORN 
With an introduction by 
ARTHUR C, BENSON, 

‘Just such a heart-stirring and 
thought-evoking chronicle as 
that with which Mr. George 
Meek, under the sponsorship of 
Mr. H. G. Wells. arrested the 
attention of the English-read- 
ing world two years ago.”~ 
The Dial 


$1.25 net. Postage 11 cts. extra 


The Vanishing Man 


By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 


A detective story of which a 


hardened reader of detective 
tories for sixty years states 
Of course Conan Doyle has 


some wonderful yarns, but is 
there anything that can com- 
pare with this?” 


$1.25 net. Postage 13 cts. extra 


The Squire's Daughter 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
Author of “ Exton Manor,” etc 
English country life, and the 
characteristics foibles, pe 
cullarities, and personalities 
of what are called “County 
people,” written by an English 
novelist who follows very gsuc- 
cessfully in the steps of An- 
thony Trollo 


$1.25 net. Postage 15 cte. extra 








Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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AFPLETON’S HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS | 











Dainty Gift Books 
Blue Bird Weather 


&. 


Robert W. 





Chambers. 


e bird” weather spoils a young 
shooting expedi- 
him with ample 
fall in love with a beautiful 
Pictures by Gibson. 


Postpaid $1.09. 


The Going of the 
White Swan 


By Gilbert Parker. 


sportsman’s duck 
tion, but provides 
time to 
yuntry girl, 


Sr.oo net 


\n inspiring little story of the 
Canadian woods, telling of a priest’s 
acrifice to re-unite a family. 


7cc. net. Postpaid S82c. 
’ i 


Mrs. Budlong’s 


Christmas Presents 


f 


By Rupert Hughes. 


Hlere is a story entirely different 
from the conventional, often mawk- 
ishly sentimental, Christmas story. 
This is screamingly funny, and is 
based on the mania for Christmas 
presents 


soc. net. Postpaid 55c 


Where the Heart Is 
By Will Irwin. 

Showing how three old people. 

apparently without trends, spent a 
most delightful Christmas. 


<.. net. Postpaid 55¢ 


Under the Old Flag 


By General James Harrison Wilson. 


General Wilson’s recollections are not only in- 
tensely interesting, but also decidedly spirited. His 
work is based on his services in the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, and the Boxer Rebellion. 
His intimacy with Lincoln, Grant, Sheridan, and other famous men, 
makes this work as precious as a human document as it is valuable 
as a record of historical events by an eye-witness. 
Postpaid $6.30. 


Two volumes. Cloth, $6.00 net per set. 


> . * 
Social Life in Old New Orleans 
Reminiscences of Mrs. Eliza Ripley. 

Mrs. Ripley takes the reader for a ramble through the streets of 
New Orleans as they were seventy years ago. Mrs. Ripley was 
prominent in New Orleans society long before the Civil War, and 
her reminiscences are most entertaining and historically valuable. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


Romance of a Favorite 
By Frederick Loliée. 
M. Loliée, probably the greatest living writer of the period, pic- 


tures the life of the Countess de Castiglione, favorite of Napoleon III 
and a chief figure at the Court of the Second French Empire. 


Illustrated. Cloth $3.50 net. Postpaid $3.70. 


Hail and Farewell---Salve 
By George Moore. 


Showing the brilliant George Moore deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Ireland, and recording rare discussions upon every possible sub- 
ject—art, music, literature, politics, the stage, religion. 


Postpaid $1.89. 


Price, $1.75 net. 


Hail and Farewell---Ave 


George Moore’s impressions of Ireland and his reminiscences of 
his friends and acquaintances. 


Postpaid $1.89. 


$1.75 net. 








Mrs. Edith Wharton’s New Novel 
THE REEF 


“It is the personal note in “The Reef’ which counts. The 
story is one of great distinction, far greater than anything Rod, 
Doumic, or even Bourget ever wrote. After ‘The Reef’ no one 
should question Mrs. Wharton’s place among the deepest psy- 
chologists and most original stylists of the day.”—Pittsburgh Post. 


$1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42. 














D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York | 
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| AFPLE TONS HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 





Democracy and the Church 


By Samuel George Smith. 


Written in the interest of no creed, and to promote no theory of 
church order, this book furnishes a powerful argument both for the 
truth and the vitality of essential Christianity, as against critics with- 
out and pessimists within the church. 

Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


Founders of Modern Psychology 


By G. Stanley Hall. 


An amplification of six lectures given in 1912 at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The author discusses the personality, career and achieve- 
ments of Edward D. Zeller, Edward von Hartmann, Herman Lotze, 
Theodore Fechner, Herman von Helmholtz, and Wilhelm Wundt. 

Illustrated with Portraits. Cloth, $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


Lafcadio Hearn 
By Nina H. Kennard. 


In her engaging study of the man and his work, Mrs. Kennard 
is specially concerned to analyze and make more easily understood 
the contradictions and inconsistencies that revealed themselves in 
Hearn’s strange temperament. 

8 Illustrations. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne 
By Lewis Melville. 

The most complete and authoritative life of Laurence Sterne. 
The volume includes all the existing letters of Sterne as well as his 
famous “Journal to Eliza.” 

$7.50 net. Postpaid $7.82. 


Sociology in its Psychological Aspects 


By Charles A. Ellwood. 


A work dealing with the origin of society and the theory of social 
order and progress. 
Cloth, $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.17. 


Behind the Dark Pines 


By Martha Young. 

A collection of delightful folk-lore 
stories of the Southern negroes, gather- 
ed in years of patient research by the 
author. 

29 Pen and Ink Sketches. 

Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62 


; The New City Government 


By Henry Brweére. 





An expert analysis of commission government in operation and 
a program for constructive reform of American city management, 
whether commission governed or not. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.66. 


Railroad Finance 
By Frederick A. Cleveland and Fred, W. Powell. 
A description of the various methods of financing railroads in 


the United States. 
$2.50 net. Postpaid $2.66. 








Notable Fiction 





7 

The Antagonists 

By E. Temple Thurston. 

A portrayal of the antagonism 
between a father and son. A study 
of youth, written with deep sym- 
pathy and understanding. 


$1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42 


Bella 


By Edward C. Booth. 


The story of a young man’s temp- 
tation, showing him drawn in one 
direction by an alluring woman of 
the world, and in another by a pure 
young girl, 

$1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42 


The Inheritance 

By Josephine Daskam Bacon. 

A chronicle of American family 
life of 40 years ago, told by an 
adopted English boy. 

$1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42. 


Carnival 
By 
Compton Mackenzie , 
The life story of ” 
a ballet girl. “The 
Best Novel of the 
year.” —N.Y.Times 


$1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42. 


In Cotton Wool 


By W. B. Maxwell. 





The decline of a handsome, popu- 
lar man, who was without purpose 
or ambition in life. 

$1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42. 


7. 
The Charioteers 
By Mary Tappan Wright. 

A woman's attempt to steer the 
chariot of her life with a high hand, 
confident in her own conviction of 
purity of intent. 

$1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42. 








|D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York 
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Thomas Y. Crowell Company’s 
NEW BOOKS FOR 1912 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


WAGNER’S MEISTERSINGER. Translated by Oliver Huckel. In style uniform with 
Dr. Huckel’s other well-known versions of the Wagner operas. Printed in two colors. 
> BEUTROUR. ASUS, BOE. oo cut oon cep hncc estes erekh sett £00 mie $ .75 
























YULE-TIDE CHEER. Edited by Edward A. Bryant. A collection of Christmas Verse, 
which forms an unusually desirable gift-book. 12mo, flexible cloth, net $1.00. 
LED TORENOE, GE i occ cco denenscahsGueseseans<6 60 bu0UeE eae a eee 


FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. Seven new volumes, completing the set: 1 Henry VI., 
2 Henry VI., 3 Henry VI., Henry VIII., Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and Sonnets and 
Minor Poems. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Cloth, 75 cents 
each; $30.00 per set of 40 volumes. Limp leather, $1.00 each; per set ......... 40.00 
























BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Large type pocket edition edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Introduction by Wm. Lyon Phelps. 12 vols. Cloth, 
per vol., $1.00; per set, $12.00. Limp leather, per vol., $1.50; per set ....... 18.00 


JUVENILES 


BUILDING AN AIRSHIP AT SILVER FOX FARM. By James Otis. Stirring experiences 
of the residents of an island off the Maine coast while building a dirigible balloon. 
Semstrates Wy Gee, «BVO. wc cccncecccscsensdbebeseWeees ted ontab esas 1.50 


OLD FOUR-TOES. By Edwin L. Sabin. Hunting and exploring adventures in western 
Colorado. lislented By TI. BOR. ccc ccc cre tewctessnc deen ct utemener 1.50 




















DOROTHY BROOKE AT RIDGEMORE. By Frances C. Sparhawk. A splendid story 
of girls’ college life. Illustrated by Merrill. Sv0. ....cccccccccveccsvcescces 1.50 


ALONG THE MOHAWK TRAIL; OR, BOY SCOUTS ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. \ 
Percy K. Fitzhugh. Adventures of a patrol of Scouts among historic scenes. A 
lively, non-sensational story of real Boy Scouts. Illustrated by Schuyler. 12mo.... 1.25 


PLUCK ON THE LONG TRAIL; OR, BOY SCOUTS IN THE ROCKIES. By Edwin 
L. Sabin. A story of practical scouting in the West. Illustrated by Rowe. 12mo... 1.25 















EVERYDAY SUSAN. By Mary F. Leonard. A notable new story for girls, by a practised 
juvenile writer. Illustrated by Laetitia Herr. 8V0. 2.0... cece eevee ccecccecs 1.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. By Thomas Carter. A re- 
telling in interesting narrative form of nine of the great historical plays. 16 illus- 











trations in color by Gertrude D. Hammond. 8vo, net .......--2 eee eee eeeeeees 1.50 
FROISSART’S CHRONICLES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By M. G. Edgar. A fresh ren- e 

dering of stories which should be a part of every boy’s and every girl’s education. 

16 illustrations by M. Meredith Williams. 8vo, net ........eeeeeeeeeeeeces 1.50 
THE BOYS’ NELSON. By Harold F. B. Wheeler. An inspiring life of the great naval 

hero. 16 full-page illustrations. 8vo, met ........ cee cece eee ee ween reeees 1.50 





THE FAIRIES AND THE CHRISTMAS CHILD. By Lilian Gask. Stories of the sprites 
and fairy beings of England, France, Germany, and other lands. Profusely illus- 







trated in color and black and white by Poganmy. Large 8vo, net ........++.+++- 2.00 
LEGENDS OF OUR LITTLE BROTHERS. By Lilian Gask. Stories of the birds and 
beasts of many courtries. Illustrated by the Hardy sisters. 8v0. ........-++0+: 1.50 






Send for illustrated list. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Thomas Y. Crowell Company’s 
NEW BOOKS FOR 1912 


FICTION 
KIRSTIE. By M. F., author of “The Journal of a Recluse.” An original and absorbing 


story of love. 12mo, net 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS 


CHILDHOOD. By Burges Johnson. A beautiful quarto volume, in a class by itself 
among elaborate holiday publications. 20 full-page photographs by Cecilia Bull 
Hunter and Caroline Ogden. 4to, cloth, net, $3.00. Limited edition, leather, net.. 10.00 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF JAPAN. By F. Hadland Davis. Fascinating stories from 
Japanese lore and literature. 32 illustrations in color by Evelyn Paul. 8vo, net... . 3.50 


THE ALPS AS SEEN BY THE POETS. Edited by J. Walker McSpadden. Carefull) 
chosen selections from Byron, Longfellow, Bryant, Wordsworth, and other poets. 
Illustrated by 16 superb pictures in color of the Matterhorn, Mont Blanc, Castle 
of Chillon, the Swiss Lakes, etc. 8vo, net 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


THE MAN WITH THE PITCHER. By John F. Genung. A narrative from a fresh 
viewpoint of Christ’s birth and childhood days. Illustrated in color. 12mo, net... 


THE FIRST CHURCH’S CHRISTMAS BARREL. [By Caroline Abbot Stanley. A notably 
clever Home Missionary story. 3 illustrations by Gayle Porter Hoskins. 12mo, net. . 


THE JOY OF THE LORD. By J. R. Miller. A religious booklet on the theme of the 





real happiness to be found in the Christian faith. Illustrated in color. 12mo, net... 


TRAVEL BOOKS 
A MEXICAN JOURNEY. By E. H. Blichfeldt. A complete survey of this interesting 


country by a traveler and writer thoroughly conversant with its political, commercial, 
and industrial affairs. Map and 32 illustrations from photographs. 8vo, net 


THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA. By H. W. Van Dyke. Introduction by Hon. John 
Barrett, Director-General of the Pan American Union. A careful consideration and 
description of all the countries of the continent. Map and 32 illustrations. 8vo, 


SERIOUS BOOKS 
SPIRITUAL SURGERY. By Oliver Huckel. Pointed truths in spiritual lines treated in a 


novel, striking fashion. 12mo, net 


LIGHT ON LIFE’S DIFFICULTIES. By James Allen, author of ‘As a Man Thinketh.”’ 
Practical discussion and solution of difficulties encountered by every one from day to 
day. 12mo, net 75 


THE MINISTER AS SHEPHERD. By Charles E. Jefferson. Duties and responsibili- 
ties of clergymen outside of their pulpits, by a leading New York pastor. 16mo, net 1.00 


THE BOOK OF COMFORT. By J. R. Miller. A bright, cheering work, suited both for 
people wishing to extend comfort and for those undergoing sorrow. 12mo, net.. 1.00 


A VALIANT WOMAN. By M. F., author of “The Journal of a Recluse.” Under the 
guise of a tribute to an honored teacher’s memory, this keen writer here presents a 
lively, thorough discussion of vexed and vexing educational problems. 12mo, net. 1.00 


Send for illustrated list. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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FA Selecten List of Hnlivay Books 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 











THE 1912 TRAVEL BOOK OF ADVENTURE 


4 d ré he G t Ré f 
The Flowing Road south Smerica. ‘By CASPAR WHITNEY 


Mr. Whitney's expedition to reach the unknown land at the head of the Orinoco river 
through the unfriendly Indians, and almost impassable natural barriers, with only one 
treacherous native companion, is a chapter of travel adventure which has rarely been 
equaled. He also tells of his five overland and river expeditions into the heart of 
South America. 24 Inserts and Maps. Svo. Cloth. $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.25. 





FOR THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURE LOVER 
By A. RADCLYFFE 


Wild Life and the Camera DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. 


Author of “Camera Adventures in the African Wilds” 


This remarkable book covers certain of the fauna of America, and contains 64 full- 
page illustrations of game animals in native environments. A book which will be of 
incalculable value and interest to sportsmen and lovers of natural history in this 
country 64 Illustrations. Svo. Cloth. 82.00 net. 





FINE LIMITED EDITIONS 
The Colonial Homes of Philadelphia and 


. . By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
its Neighborhood and HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 
describes Philadelphia's 


colonial homes and family history, giving a 
account of the period 


72 Illustrations. Svo. Cloth. $5.00 net. 


Old Time Belles and Cavaliers 


A collection of intimate life histories of 
were the back-bone of our nation in Colonial Days. This volume might be termed 
“A Family History of Colonial America.” These stories of the staunch devotion and 
stalwart patriotism of our forefathers are inspiring reading. 

62 Illustrations. Sve. Cloth. 85.00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 


This work 
nicture sque 


Postpaid, $5.25. 
By EDITH TUNIS SALE 


the lovely women and high-born men who 





THE “GIFTIEST” OF ALL GIFT | 
BO 


OOKS 


The Harbor of Love 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
tuthor of 
The Golden Heart,” “Kitty of the Roses 
gift-book is unquestion- 


GOOD READING FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


With Carson and Fremont 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 
A rattling good tale of fearless American 
pioneers, based on fact. 
Illustrated. I2mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.37. 


| A Dixie Rose in Bloom 


This handsome 


ably one of Mr. Barbour'’s most delight- 

ful stories. The scenes are laid in and By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 

about the water, and the “Harbor of A delightful and charming book for girls. 

Love’ is reached only after many Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 
net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


pleasant surprises 

Reautifally bound. lUlustrated and 

decorated. Small quarte. In a box. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


’° 4 
‘*Pewee’’ Clinton—Plebe 
By Professor W. 0. STEVENS 
*“‘Pewee's"’ adventures at Annapolis will de- 
light many youthful readers 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.37 


The Boy Electricians as Detectives 
By EDWIN J. HOUSTON 


The adventures of three boys who form a 
club to amuse themselves in learning the use 


of electricity. 
Illustrated. 12me. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


Postpaid, $1.37. 


A Dainty Gift Book from Dizie 


The Dixie Book of Days 

By MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS 

A dainty gift-book of Southern quota- 
tions, anecdotes, and historical incidents 
for every day in the year 


Frontiaplece. I2meo. Decorated 
cloth, #1.00 net. Postpaid, #1.10. ' 











FINE ART AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Panama Canal 


original lithographs costa about $400.00. The entire twenty-eight are 
reproduced in this volume, together with Mr. Pennell’s experiences and impressions. 
Aaide from thelr great value as works of art, these remarkable studies of the Canal 
will soon have an Inestimable historical value as the water is fast being turned into 
the big ditch Beautifally printed on duall-finished paper, and artistically 
bound. tLarace Sve. 61.25 net. Postpaid, $1.40, 


Rabelais’ Works 


Thie translation by Motteux, acknowledged to be standard, combined with . the 
ndmirable and unique tllustrations by W. Heath Robinson, makes this an incom- 
parable and fine library edition Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 2 volumes. 
Swe. Cloth, atilt top. 85.00 net. Half Merecce, $10.00 net. 


All the Tales from Shakespeare The Four Gardens 


By CHARLES AND MARY LAMB, By “HANDASYDE” 


AND HARRISON S&S. MORRIS 
This te the firet complete edition of all the The romance, the poetry, and the joys 
tales from Shakespeare containing handsome of various classes of gardens. Illustrated 
colereg reproductions from the Great RMastere in full color with graceful drawings 
who have been tinepired by Shakespearean throughout the text by Charles Robi a. 
Handsome wading, decorated Maing 


charactera 
1s lered reproductions from fa- 

_~ : pers, colored illustrations. Svo. 
Neth, 81.50 net. 


mous paintings. Sve. Cloth. Twe 
volumes. 83.50 net, per set. 


' wet of the 


Done out of the French 
by PETER MOTTEUX 














MISCELLANEOUS 


The Grandeur That Was Rome 


By J. C. STOBART 


This. is a companion book to “The 
Glory That Was Greece.” The au- 
thor’s purpose in this magnificently 
illustrated volume has been to trace 
the evolution of Reman culture and 
civilization. 
Profusely illus. Svo. Cloth. 
$7.50 net. 


Monaco and Monte Carlo 
By ADOLPHE SMITH 

An exhaustive study of economic, 
social, and political conditions of 
this most interesting principality, 
dealing partly with the past history 
of the state, but more especially with 
modern problems. 

a illustrations in color by 


haries M. ree, and numer- 
ous in black and white. Svo. 
Cloth. $4.50 met. 


. 
Modern Dancing 
By J. E. CRAWFORD FLITCH, M.A. 

The author discusses the development 
of all kinds of dancing—the ballet, 
skirt dancing, serpentine dancing, and 
the latest classical and Russian danc- 
ing, etc. 

With 8 illustrations in color and 


40 in black and white. Large 
Sve. Cloth, gilt top, 83.75 net. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE SEA 


William T. Richards 


A Brief Outline of His Life and Work 

By HARRISON 8S. MORRIS 
A brief, sympathetic biography by 
Harrison S. Morris, whose many con- 
nections with American Art make him 
the appropriate author of a life of 
the great marine painter. Illustrated 
with doubletones of this great artist's 
masterpieces. 


Small quarto. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
Postpaid, $1.10. 





A MONUMENTAL WORK 


* . 

The Mineral Kingdom 
By Dr. REINHARD BRAUNS 
Translated by L. J. SPENCER, M.A., F.G.S. 
An encyclopedic and popular work 
treating thoroughly every department 

of the Mineral Kingdom. 

91 fall- plates (73 in color). 
275 duaves im the text. 450 

Demi-quarto. Halt 


Boros 
ereeco. $17.50 net. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY 


General Jubal A. Early 


Autobiog hical Sketch and Nar- 
rative of the War between the 
States. With rer eetory 


Notes by R. H. EAR 
In this volume General oe has 
dealt with phases of the War, man- 
q@uvres of the troops, and plans of 
the leaders, which no work has here- 
tofore covered. It is written in the 
conscientious style, true in every de- 
tail, that would be expected from the 
pen of this veteran. 

Illustrated. Svo. Cloth. $3.50 

net. Postpaid, $3.75. 


* > . 
Traditions of Edinburgh 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
This handsomely illustrated edition 
has been prepared to meet the grow- 
ing demand for this classic work in 
an appropriate form. It is considered 
an authority on the traditions and 
romances connected with Old Edin- 
burgh, and there are few writers of 
Scottish life and history who have 
not used to some extent the vast 
amount of material gathered together 
in this boo 
30 original Gonwings in osfee and 

etches 


60 pen and ink sk 
ames Riddell, | ede f Svo. 
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BOOKS OF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE 


The following select list of books represents an enviable standard of merit. Each title possesses 
positive qualities of excellence and is published wnder the seal, and with the approval, of Yale Uni 
versity. From the standpoint of mechanical treatment the volumes are worthy of their imprint. 


GREEK REFINEMENTS 7% «isborate snd beautiful work summarizes th 


notable discoveries of all observers of architectural! 
WM. H. GOODYEAR “refinements” (which may be defined as purposed as 


Curator of Pine Arts, Brooklyn Institute. 








symmetries). The non-technical treatment and many 
superb illustrations render the work of absorbing interest to those of the reading public who seek a knowl 
edge of the principles of architectural good taste. There is no other work extant dealing with the subject. 
Royai 4to. Slip case. 240 pages. 119 illustrations. Index, appendices, bibliography. Price $10.00 net; 
postage 50 cents extra’ 


YALE BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE ®r« printings tiave bee 


: required of this delightful 
Edited by THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


. ! , ~—sebeae collection within as many 
Professor of English, Emeritus, Yale University. . 


weeks. Brander Matthews 
says of it in the New York Times: “ “The Yale Book of American Verse’ is the best attempt yet made to 


present in a single volume the best of American poetry. Professor Lounsbury has performed his useful 
task with perfect discretion, certain taste and superb skill.” 
Octavo. Cloth binding. 570 pages. Index. In a slip case. Price $2.25 vet; postage 20 cents. 


Bible paper, cloth binding, $3.00; postage 10 cents. Bible paper, Full Morocco, $5.00 net ; postage 10 cents. 
AUTHOR’S AUTOGRAPH EDITION, numbered and signed by Editor and Publisher, limited to 150 
copies ; Full Gilt, Full Levant Morocco, in slip case, $10.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY ei ir tne English Levies 


general history of the English Lyric is 


From its Origins to the Present Time. proof of its value. 
EDWARD BLISS REED, “Professor Reed has brought to his task 
Assistant Professor of English, Yale University. the necessary knowledge of the scholar 
and student of literature, and—what is much rarer—taste, judgment, and a broad perspective. . . . It 


is for his scholarly but far from pedantic treatment of the earlier phases of English Lyrical Poetry that 
Professor Reed’s book will be especially valued.”—The Athenaeum. 
“It is a survey which will interest almost any person who loves good literature.”—-Phila. Enquirer. 
8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 616 pages. Price $2.25 net; postage 20 cents extra. 


A JOURNEY TO OHIO IN 1810 1% inmediate and wide-spread rec 


ognition accorded this century-old 
EDITED BY MAX FARRAND. diary, with its refreshing quality of 


Professor of History, Yale University. . . 
alertness and vivacity, has exceeded 


even the confident expectations of the publishers. The first edition is almost exhausted, and a new print 
ing is on the press. This is the first volume in the series of Yale Historical Manuscripts, and possesses 
rare literary charm as well as valuable historical qualities. 12mo, board binding, 72 pages, price $1.00 
net; postage 10 cents extra. 


THE MEANING OF GOD IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Ph.D., 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 

Of this significant and inspiring volume the London Atheneum says in part: “We congratulate Pro 
fessor Hocking on having made in this work a vital and pregnant contribution to the philosophical study 
of religion. . . . He possesses a profound and sympathetic comprehension of the greater mystics. 
His thesis has in it the authentic quality of originality, of first-hand thought and experience.” Crown Svo, 
cloth binding, gilt top, 586 pages, index, price $3.00 net; postage 26 cents. 


ee, PRIN LS CUAADENE, TT timeliness of this work added to ite 


exceptional historical value greatly in 

By HENRY BARRETT LEARNED. creases its usefulness. The American 

Historical Review says: “The student of American government no less than the student ef American 

history will welcome this new volume.” The New York Sun styles it “a thorough and useful piece of his 
torical investigation.” 8vo, cloth binding: 471 pages, index, price $2.50 net; postage 20 cents extra. 


A SELECT LIST OF PRESS PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT. ON REQUEST. 


Em sieet, YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS = “Rr 


135 
New 











On Timely Topics 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
AMERICAN CITIES 
By William Bennet Munro, Ph.D., LL.B. 


ent of European 





description 
the 


82.25 net 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLIC LAW 

By Amos S. Hershey, Ph.D. 


A notable work based = on 


modern up-to-date authorities. 
83.00 net 


SOUTH AMERICA: Ob- 
servations and Impressions 
By the Right Hon. James Bryce 

“The comprehensive 

clearest, sanest and illuminat- 

ing volume on South America.” 


82.50 net 
PANAMA By Albert Edwards 


The fascinating story of Pana- 


A comprehensive 
of city government in 


United States. 


most 


THE BUSINESS OF BE- 
ING A WOMAN 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


Author of The Tarif in Our Times,"’ 
A powerful analysis of the ef- 
fects of business life on wo- 
man’s character. 81.25 net 


ORGANIZED LABOR : 


ItsProblems and How to Meet Them 
By A. J. Portenar 
“An intelligent summary of the 


labor problems of the day.” 
81.00 net 


SOCIALISM FROM 
THE CHRISTIAN 
STANDPOINT 

By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. 
The broad of Socialism 
and their to Christi 


anity. 


CHRISTIANIZING 

THE SOCIAL ORDER 
By Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch 

The new awakening of 


moral and religious forces. 
41.50 net 


ete 


facts 
relation 
41.50 net 


social 





ma from early times to the 
present day. 
Ittustrated. 81.50 net 


The Nation 











A Long-Awaited Work 


THE MODERN 
READER’S CHAUCER 
The Complete Poetical Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer rendered 
in modern English by John 8. 
?. Tartock and Percy Mac- 
KAYE. 
“The 





translators have done ex- 
cellent service to literature in 
preparing a prose setting so 
racy and readable of Chaucer’s 
archaic measures.”—Philadel- 
phia North-American. 


Color plates by Warwick Goble. 
Handsomely bound, 85.00 net 


Notable New Poetry 





By John Masefield 
Author of “The Everlasting 
Mercy” and “The Widow in 
the Bye Street.” 
THE STORY OF A 
ROUND-HOUSE 
and Other Poems 
Mr. Masefield’s poetry is de- 
scribed by the well-known au- 
thor, J. 


The Macmillan Company’s New Books | 


| 
- MORNINGS WITH | 


| Angelo. 


| Richly illustrated and written 


| London, Holland. 


M. Barrie, as “Incom- | 


parably the finest literature of | 


the year.” “The 


Everlasting | 


Mercy” has just been awarded | 


the Royal Society’s annual 
prize of $500 for a work of pure 
literature. Longer and of wider 
scope than his previous narra- 
tive poems, “Dauber,” and the 
other poems in this new volume 
show the poet’s increasing 
strength and authority. 

$1.30 net 


By William Butler Yeats 
THE GREEN 


and Other Poems 81.25 net 
THE CUTTING OF AN 
AGATE 81.50 net 


New books which again reveal 
the distinguished Irish author 
as a poet and essayist of ex- 
ceptional charm and insight. 

“Mr. Yeats’s plays prove that 
his ears are delicately attuned 
to the music of words and 
phrases.”-—N. Y. Evening Post. 


_ SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


HELMET | 


THESE BOOKS ON SALE IN ALL BOOKSTORES AT THE NET PRICES 
The Illustrated Catalogue of MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS mailed free on request. 






New Biography, Art. etc. 


CARMEN SYLVA: 


Sketches from the Orient | 
By Pierre Loti | 










Author of “Disenchanted,” ete. | 
“A book of which eyery page 
is a picture.” 





81.00 net 






DISRAELI, BENJAMIN, | 
The Life of. Vol. II, 1837-1846 | 
By W. F. Monypenny 







of | 





The most eventful period 
sore ;? P > Illustrated. 
Disraeli’s career. $3.00 net 







MASTERS OF ART | 

By H. H. Powers, Ph.D. 
The development of Christian | 
art from the time of Constan- | 
tine to the death of Michael 


Profusely illustrated 
$2.00 net | 


| 
| 
A WANDERER IN | 
FLORENCE _ByE. V. Lucas | 








in the same happy vein as the | 
companion volumes, Paris, | 
81.75 net 








THE MEDIEVAL 

CHURCH ARCHITEC- 

TURE OF ENGLAND 
By Charles Herbert Moore 


A valuable comparison of En - 
lish with foreign Gothic art and | 


of the conditions under which | 


j , . 2 Illustrated. 
it was produced. $3.50 nee 


















By Charles E. White, Jr. 
An authoritative work on 


house-building for the house | 


owner. Over 400 wen 


INCREASING HOME 
EFFICIENCY 
By Martha Bensley Bruere and 
Robert W. Bruére 
The management of the home 


from the practical standpoint. | 
81.50 net | 


THE BOOK OF | 
WINTER SPORTS | 

Edited by J. C. Dier | 
All the sports of winter treated | 


in interesting fashion. 
Colored Illustrations. 


and How to Build Them 














81.50 net 
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President Taft confined his message to 
Congress to a long review of our for- 
eign relations, and to an exposition of 
the theory upon which he thinks they 
should be conducted. In all this there 
is, let it be said at once, much that is ex- 
cellent. Mr. Taft speaks of the succes- 
sive steps by which it has been sought 
to rescue the consular service from the 
spoilsmen. Tracing the movement back 
to President Cleveland, he shows how 
improvement steadily followed improve- 
ment, until the time came to seek to 
place the diplomatic service, too, upon a 
non-partisan basis. By an Executive or- 
der of three years ago, appointment to 
the lower grades was made conditional 
upon merit shown by examination, and 
promotion has since that time been 
made only for efficiency, as is now the 
case throughout the entire consular ser- 
vice. This represents a great advance; 
and the President does well to urge Con- 
gress to make the reform secure by 
enacting some such measure as was be- 
fore it last session for the purpose of 
firmly basing the foreign service, in both 
its branches, upon the merit system. 





From political or military interven- 
tion in Mexico or Central and South 
America, Mr. Taft evidently shrinks. 
Specifically referring to the past year’s 
troubles in Mexico, which, as he points 
out, raised questions of extreme deli- 
cacy, he declares that his policy all 
through was one of “patient non-inter- 
vention,” combined with “steadfast rec- 


ognition of constituted authority,” and 
at the same time “effort to care for 
American interests.” The end now bids 
fair to crown the work; and President 
Taft's course throughout the Mexican 
disturbances—if we except the ill-judg- 
ed and deceptive mobilization of Ameri- 
can troops on the border—has been 
highly creditable. Towards other re- 
publics in the West Indies and Central 
America, he professes intentions equal- 
ly benevolent, but in some cases these 
are linked to plans for the control of 
those countries through the administra- 


tion of their finances. The President 








| again puts forward the treaties with 


Nicaragua and Honduras, covering loans, 


and declares that if they had been rati- 
fied the recent revolutionary outbreak 
in Nicaragua would never have occur- 
red. This is highly disputable. No po- 
litical troubles were ever to occur in 
Santo Domingo, after our financial con- 
trol was established there, but they have 
done so. Indeed, the treaty would have 
virtually obligated the United States to 
use force in Nicaragua, when demanded 
by our agents, just as it was used start- 
lingly last summer. But the whole dis- 
cussion is now barren. The treaties are 
dead. 


“If President Wilson stands to his 
guns and his pledges,” says the London 
Economist, “the whole forces of Pro- 
tection will concentrate on the Senate. 
Will they succeed better than the bosses 
in New Jersey? We hope not; though 
free trade in the States would soon pro 
duce formidable rivals for British man- 
ufacturers.”” We can imagine the in- 
dignation with which this will be read 
by any American protectionist. “What 
audacious hypocrisy,’ he will say: “an 
Englishman pretending that he expects 
America to become a more formidable 
rival to England through free trade, and 
at the same time that he hopes we shall 
take steps towards becoming a free-trade 
nation! What the man is after, of 
course, is the ruin of American indus- 
try for the benefit of the Britishers.” 
There is one circumstan however, 


about the British free-trade attitude 


which our protectionist must find i 
hard to reconcile with this view. For 
forty years, or thereabouts, the protec 
tionists of England, whether calling 
themselves “fair traders,” or “tariff re 
formers,” or “Imperial preference’ men, 
have been trying to hammer into the 
free-traders’ heads the idea that British 


free trade, under which foreign goods 


come in free while British goods have to 
pay big duties in other countries, is a 
one-sided thing. hurting England and 
helping other countries; but stubborn 
John Bull has insisted that he is satis 
fied with the bargain. He thinks it a 
good thing for him to buy freely where 
he pleases, even though he is not allow- 
ed to sell freely. So that, after all, in 
saying that he thinks American free 


Nation 






trade would be good for America, and 
at the same time good for England in 
spite of building up our enterprises, h« 
may simply be giving us a sample of 
his standard though silly free-trade talk 
The zone-rate system of the parcel 

post service which is to go into opera 
tion on the first of January flies in th« 
face of the spirit of that post-office policy 
which is associated with the name of 
Rowland Hill, and which has governed 
postal management and postal progress 
throughout the world for three-quarter: 
oi a century. That distinctions and dis 
criminations should be made only for 
important and adequate reason, that th: 
gain from uniformity and simplicity is 
sure to be enormous, that a close reck 
oning of expense, and adjustment of 
charges to it by minute classification, 
foes not pay either from the standpoint 
of the post office or from that of the 
public—these are the commonplace pre 

sumptions of postal policy. From this 
it does not follow that there should b« 
a uniform rate for parcels throughout 
the vast area of the United States. In 
the case of a five or ten-pound package, 
the expense of the long-distance trans- 
portation is very considerable, and in 
order to make a uniform rate through 
out the United States it would be it 

tually necessary both to carry parcel 

for great distances at a heavy loss and 
to make the general rate so high that 
a large part of the advantage of the 

vice for moderate distances would b 
sacrificed, For this reason, and also on 
account of legitimate commercial cot 

siderations, the parcels-post services 
should be conducted on some kind of 


zone-rate basis. 


But while a zone system of som: 

is desirable for this country, such a zon 
system as that prescribed by the act 

August 24, 1912, is not only unnec: 

sary, but absurd. To divide the country 
up into thousands of little quadrangles, 
and to make each post office the centre 
of a series of seven concentric circles 
by means of which the quadrangles ar: 
classified as belonging to the first, se 
ond, and so on to the eighth zone, is 
quite needless. Only a very rough ad 
justment is attained by the elaborat« 


and highly inconvenient method of the 
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present law; and there is an extremely 
would the 


be 


simple method which serve 


end It desirable to 


h 


may 


sal . 
Sailit 


small zone of spe 


for 


start wil one 


clal low rates what may be 


local service; but apart from 


calle d 


this the whole system should be based 


on the States as units For the pur- 


f fixing rates, each State should 


F 


be represents by its geographical cen- 


* and, whatever distances be adopted 


for the zone system, each 


‘any given State, should com 


whole of any State whose cen- 


within the specified distance of 


the centre of the given State. Thus the 


Post Office would, once for 


all, 


Department 
‘ch State, a list of 
first 


make out, for ¢ 


those States which comprise its 


zone, its second zone, etc., and this one 


would be all that anybody in a giv- 


list 
en State would have to consult in order 


to know the postage required on any 


package Those in the habit of sending 


packages frequently would very soon 


know the zones by heart so far as their 


ordinary business is concerned. 


There may be practical politics, but 


no social justice, in 


Mr. 


there certainly is 
Per- 


We 


to force George 


the 


kins 
can well understand the report that Mr. 


proposal 


out of the Progressive party. 


Roosevelt is to change his plans, and 


go to the Chicago Progressive confer- 


ence expressly to stand up for his chief 


financial backer it is no doubt true 


that Mr. Perkins’s prominence in the 


was used to discredit it, par- 
West 


Progressives sorrowfully admit 


new party 


ticularly in the His name may, 


aa sore 


in private, have driven away thousands 
of votes among the rude Western farm- 
fut if all this was an injustice, as 


Progressives all along said it was, 


the party which Is devoted to jus- 


whether it immediately triumphs 


not, going to abandon a man simply 


se he was misunderstood? Can it 


throw over a 


Mr. Perkins is, 


a Flinn and 


At all events, 


glad to see, determined to stick. 


» has taken an oath to make this coun 


for his children to live 


n, and is not to be shaken by mere gos 


sip He will trust in the Progressive 


not 
He 


as Col. Roose 


party though it slay him Tt is 


with him a question of leadership 
is as ready, nay, as eager, 
velt himself te be hereafter simply one 


in the ranks. If necegsary, he will 
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make his own the words of Lord George | 
Bentinck, when asked to lead the Tory 
revolt against Peel, and say: “We have 
much about leaders. I will 


heard too 


be the last of the rank and file.” 


The National Guard Convention at 
Norfolk is evidently to be used to push 
the plan for Federal pay for the militia. 
We have already gone on record as whol- 
ly opposed to it, and sincerely trust that 
all the forces now combating the rapid 
growth of a military lobby at Washing- 
of will 


promptly bring their influence to bear. 


ton, and militarism generally, 
Certainly, no such far-reaching measure 
most 
Pri- 


at States’ | 


ought to be passed without the 


thoroughgoing public discussion. 


marily, it is another blow 


and virtually means the fina! 
step in the Federal Government's taking 
Yet if there 


intent 


rights, 


is one 
of the) 


over the militia. 


thing clear in the both 
Constitution and its founders, it is that 
the militia of the States” 


should be under the sole authority of 


“several 
the States. Moreover, since the militia 
system has been successfully carried on | 
for 136 years as a voluntary and unpaid | 
when the troops are in 


service, save 


camp, there is manifestly no genuine 


need whatever for pay. 

Col. Silas W. Burt, who died on Sat- 
urday in his eighty-third year, Was one 
of the last survivors of that fine group) 
o. devoted workers to whom the country 
is indebted for the introduction and the 
of the merit 


successful establishment 


system in the Federal service, and, in 
a less but still very notable measure, in| 
our State and municipal governments. | 
The hard fight that the spoils system | 
still makes to hold on to all that is left | 
to it gives but a faint idea of the death- 
ly grip it had on our whole political sys- | 
tem when the little band, of whom Dor- 
man B, Eaton and George William Cur- | 
tis and Edwin L. Godkin were the most | 
influential leaders, made their persis- 
tent assault upon it; nor is it easy now 
recall the doubts as to the reality 
and efficacy of the reform in the early 


It was 


to 


years after the law was enacted. 
generally looked upon, even by a large 
portion of the better class of newspa- 
pers, as a goody-goody sort of affair, | 


which our red-blooded citizens would 
never allow to take the place of the stal-| 


wart American doctrine that to the vic- 


tors belong the spoils. It was largely) 


owing to the practical embodiment of 
the new principle in the person of vig- 


| orous and virile men like Col. Burt that 


this notion was overcome. 





“City forest” may sound like a con- 
tradiction in terms, but it is the name 
officially given to an experiment that is 
under trial at Syracuse. As soon as an- 
nouncement was made by the State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse University 
that the 
with woodlot and timberland owners in 


College wished to coéperate 


placing their holdings under scientific 
forest management, the Water Bureau 
of the city applied for aid in the care 
of 150 acres of second-growth timber. 
Evidently, there is no great amount of 
“town and gown” feeling at Syrdcuse. 
Sample plots were then laid out over 
the tract in question. Each plot is treat- 
ed differently. 
for the purpose of getting rid of the old 


One receives a thinning 
trees and trees that will not grow 
quickly into timber. On another atten- 
tion is paid to favoring the natural 
growth on the ground. On a third, ever- 
greens will be planted. One or two plots 
will be left untouched, in order to fur- 
nish a basis of comparison with unat- 
tended timberland. Meanwhile, the tim- 
ber removed from the tract is cut and 
put upon the market. It is estimated 
that it will return within a reasonable 
time 2% or 3 per cent. compound in- 


terest. But the value of such an exam- 


‘ple of conservation as this seems to be 


is beyond mathematical calculation. 


Colleagues and former students of 
Prof. Crawford Howell Toy, of Harvard 
University, have paid him a handsome 
tribute of affection and regard by con- 
tributing to a volume, entitled “Studies 
in the History of Religions,” the ex- 
pense of which Mr. Jacob H. Schiff has 
generously assumed. This Festschrift 
took shape on the occasion of Professor 
Toy’s seventy-first birthday, in March, 
1911, in a small faculty club at Harvard, 
over which he has presided since 1891. 
Six of the members of this club under- 
took the editing of the volume, or con- 
tributed to it—Profs. F. N. Robinson, 
C. H. e, G. F. Moore, Sheldon, 
Lyon, and Kittredge—and scholars at 
Oxford, Johns Hopkins, Yale, Bryn 
Mawr, Dr. W. H. Ward of the Indepen- 
dent, and others have gladly added to 
the imposing collection of articles. Dr. 
Toy was a modest soldier in the Con- 


Moore, 
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federate army, which he joined when a/ information,” they are now overloading 
professor of Greek in Richmond, and af- those same channels with false informa- 
terwards he taught at Harvard for twen- | tion in regard to that most beneficent of 
ty-nine years, before retiring as Han-| monopolies,the New York, New Haven 
cock professor emeritus. Always he & Hartford Railroad. Fortunately, an 
has lacked the power to advertise him-| unnamed director of the road is at hand 
self. What could gratify such a man/to expose the whole dastardly business 
more than the willingness of associates in this wise: “I am quite aware of the 
and former students to lay at his feet| large amount of public comment the 
the best products of their research and | New Haven Road is attracting. I think 
mature knowledge? (if the newspapers stopped publishing 
—_——_——_ these things and these lengthy reports, 
The teachers of Utah are determined | eVerything would come out right. The 
that the children in that State shal] | M¢WsPpapers are at the bottom of half or 
love the flag whether they will or no. all of this hue and cry.” Exactly. It is 
What is more, they will have no trifling | the newspapers that have so terrorized 
with the subject on the part of any | Governors, Legislatures, Mayors, minis- 
teacher who may lack faith in the ef-| ters, and the great body of commuters 
ficacy of compulsory methods for in-| a8 to compel them to denounce so un- 
stilling the sentiment of patriotism. |justly this great railway. Investigation 
Neither teacher, nor superintendent, nor | Will, we are sure, prove that those mass 
school board—no, not even the Legisla-| meetings of protest going on in Con- 
ture—is to have any say in the matter | necticut were paid for and organized 
if the recommendation of the Utah by the wicked press. In fact, we should 
State Teachers’ Association is put into| not be surprised if it should appear that 
effect, for it calls for an amendment of | enterprising reporters had deliberately 
the State Constitution making the | caused all those wrecks by breaking 
teaching of patriotism compulsory in rails and pulling out spikes. 


the public schools. SS 





If there is any lingering doubt in any- 

To the remarkable series of convic-| body’s mind whether the Panama Canal 
tions obtained by the District Attorney is worth all it has cost, it will be re- 
of New York the finding guilty of Hyde moved by the announcement that the 
comes as a sort of triumphant climax.| Government is to issue a special series 
For there had been an almost univer-|of stamps in commemoration of the 
sal expectation that this _prosecution | achievement. One reason why world’s 
would not be successful. The crime fairs have long outlived their original 
charged was rare. The proof was tech-| usefulness is because they give such an 
nical and difficult to get before a jury.) excellent excuse for issuing new sets of 
And Hyde had so long fought for delay, stamps. We do not speak from the nar- 
and had, at the last moment, produced | row position of the stamp collector. 
what appeared at first to be so perfect| Where is the man with soul so dead as 
an alibi, that even those who were fully | not to brighten up at the sight of the 
persuaded that he had grossly abused most unwelcome letter bearing a blank- 
his power as City Chamberlain felt that | et stamp with a picture of some historic 
it would be impossible to convict him.|event? During the period when a new 
But his alibi was shattered by the pro-| series is flourishing, envelopes contain- 


duction of telephone records. The jury |ing the most unattractive advertising 
evidently believed Robin’s testimony | matter are carefully preserved until the 
against Hyde, and was as plainly im-|stamps have been inspected, on the 
pressed by the bank records laid before |chance that some one about the house 
it. In finding a verdict in accordance | or the office may not have seen the new 
with the evidence, the jury and the Dis- | one-cent or five-cent design. 

trict Attorney's office have rendered a 
public service as great in its way as the, Mr. Bonar Law, as leader in the 
bringing to justice of Becker and the! House of Commons of the party which 
‘to-day asserts that it represents more 





assassins of Rosenthal. 
itruly than ever before “the gentlemen 





Tre wicked newspapers are at it| of England,” continues to illustrate in 
again. Not content with defeating Mr. | his speeches what Mr. Asquith has char- 
Roosevelt by “choking the channels of! acterized as “the new style.” Speaking 
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recently to a great party gathering, Mr. 








































Law professed to be holding himself 
under severe restraint. His real 
thoughts about the Liberal Ministry he 
could not trust himself to express, and 
so he contented himself with mildly 
calling them “a Government of gam- 
blers and adventurers, which, if it is 
allowed to carry out its programme, 
will lead this country headlong to ruin.” 
But the Conservatives are not only the 
party of the aristocracy and of gentle 
breeding, they are the party of law and 
order. Hence it was peculiarly fitting 
for Mr. Law to assert that he and his 
fellow-Conservatives would never sub- ' 
mit to a law duly enacted by the Par- 
liament of Great Britain. He referred, 
of course, to the pending bill for Home 
Rule in Ireland. He fairly gave notice 
that he and his party would do their 
best to “wreck this bill in the House of 
Commens”; and he added that, if it be- 4 
came a law, “we shall wreck it then.” 
If a responsible Irish Nationalist had 
said this, there would have been a loud 


Conservative cry for a Coercion act. 


The fourth Russian Duma, which met 
in St. Petersburg on Thursday of last 
week, apparently belied predictions in 
electing for its president a candidate 
supported by the Centre and the Left 
against the reactionary Right, by a vote 
of 251 to 159. To strengthen its grip 
on the representatives of the people, the 
Government had resorted to the usual 
manipulations of the electoral law which 
have hitherto been so successful in re- 
stricting the vote to an inconsiderable 
fraction of the Russian people. The 
second and third Dumas were known as 
“Landlord” Dumas. For the latest elect- 
ed body the Government set out to in- 
crease the strength of the clerical ele- 
ment among the Deputies. Up to the 
last moment it appeared to have ob- 
tained more than it bargained for. An 
actual majority of priests or deputies 
under clerical influence seemed proba- 
ble, and the Government faced the pos- 
sibility of having to do business with a 
body of reactionary Deputies more roy- 
alist than the King. By what supple- 
mentary tinkering such an outcome has 
been averted the dispatches have not 
told us. What is plain is that the Czar 
has now as docile a Parliament under 
his control as the last one, and that the 
chances of thorough reform are as re- 






mote as they were a year ago. 
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OPPOSITION PARTY. 
of 


are 


FORMING THE 


Conferences about the future po- 


litical parties in this country al 


ready being held, and more are to come 


rhe Progressive leaders are to have a 


formal meeting in Chicago on Decem- 


ber 10. But the Republicans will not be 


behindhand They are busy putting 


their heads together and planning. Pres- 
be he 


work 


raft has let it known that 


ident 


means to throw himself into the 


of revivi and strengthening his par- 


lakes it a condition that he 


elf is not to be thought of as again 


andidats His appeal to Republicans 


plainly meeting with response. Ex- 


Durbin Indiana writes to the 
York of 
obviously a widespread and ris- 


“We 


of 


Tribune an expression 


at is 
r sentiment shall be reinforced, 


ot dispersed; our party will fight and 


1 again—it will not die 


keep attention fixed upon the first step 


In this matter, it is important to 


that is necessary. This is to form speed- 
an Opposition party that shall be as 
effective as possible. Let those who will 
victories and 


What we 


eculate about ultimate 

eam of distant millenniums. 
need at once, under our system of gov- 
to vary the Eng- 
A 


in 


ernment by party, is, 


Uncle Sam's Opposition. 
be 


lish phrase, 


w Administration will shortly 


But it is in its true interest, as 


powe r 


} 


ell as in 


hould 


that of the country, that there 


be a strong party to debate its 


measures, to scrutinize its policies, and 


i check any dangerous tendencies 
In the House of 
will be 
overwhelming but 


of 


whi it may display 


hiepresentatives the Democrats 


strength not only 


embarrassing Every cool student 


; convinced that President Wil 


lithe 


could get on better with a smaller 


All the more urgent the duty 


be 


ority 


minority to vigilant 


sive, and to put itself into 


on of offering to the people, 


r later, an alternative party, 


h they may use, if they desire, to 


replace the party in power 


nish o7 


tarting with this early and specifi 


what party bids fair best to sup 


it? There can be but one answer. 


ady position and of oppor 


intaze o 


ty is entirely with the Republicans 


with, a great su 


of 


hey have, to begin 


neriority in the numbers men sta 


tioned where they can begin the fight 


fhe popular electoral vote must be put 


side for the moment. What we have to 
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citi nen a 
ask is where lies the great bulk of the | 
Opposition strength in Legislatures and 
It is in those bodies that 
the Opposition must be rallied. But the 
to be rallied, are’ 
In the United 


States Senate, as it will be constituted 


in Congress. 


men on the ground, 


nine-tenths Republicans. 


after March 4, only a single Senator de- 
to be labelled In 
the House, the new party will have but 


sires “Progressive.” 


a handful. If there is to be any effec- 
tive Oppesition at all, it will necessar- 
ily, for the next two years at least, be 
composed of Republicans. 

These are the palpable facts, but what 
A 


should not be thought of merely 


about the underlying principles? 


party 


an organization for carrying elec- 


as 
to mean 


which to 


tions. The Opposition ought 


more than just a club with 
beat the party in power over the head. 
As a great organ of popular expression, 
of government, a 
definite 


for which it stands, and should present 


as well as party | 


should have some convictions 


a programme capable of being realized 


in legislation. Precisely, say the Pro- 


gressives, and just there is where we 


come in strong. If it is a question of 


where are there any 


And 
is a definitive legislative 


party principles, 
comparable with ours? if the de- 
cisive thing 
undertaking, what other party can hold 
But this there 
overlooked. A 


something 


its own with ours? in 


is something distinct 


party has to have distinc- 


tive. To justify and maintain a sep- 


arate life, it must mark itself off sharp- 
It 


for example, or for protec- 


from other may be for 
free 
tion, but must be so in a way to make it 
it 
But can this be said of the Pro- 
Are of 


embodied other 


ly parties. 


trade, 


impossible to confuse with another 


party 


gressive party? not most its 


principles already in 
Is not its programme of law- 
be 


need of a new party? May 


parties? 


making of a sort to accomplished 


without the 
it not prove that the Progressive move- 
1912 de- 


as it be 


of 


ment of so far can 


political ven- 
geance or personal ambition—really had 


in quickening 


tached from motives 
significance 
old 


than in beginning a new one? 


ite lasting 


and leavening the parties, rather 

We ask these questions in good faith. 
Upon the answer to them it will depend 
Progressive party has any 


whether the 


promise of long life as an organization 

by itself It 

stand as a real party of Opposition. In} 
‘ 


surely is not yet able to 


time, it may push the Republican party 
aside, or may be assimilated with it; 
but at present it is not entitled to be 
reckoned as the second, or alternative, 
party, in either the nation or the more 
important of the States. 


THE UNION PACIFIC DECISION. 
the 
Court, declaring illegal the holding by 


Monday’s decision of Supreme 
the Union Pacific of a controlling inter- 
est in the Southern Pacific stock, is of 
importance not only as part of a singu- 
larly interesting chapter of railway his- 
tory, but in its bearing on the present 
The Southern Pa- 
cific purchase belonged to what may be 
called the second period of the late E. 
The first, which 
covered the years from the Union Pa- 
cific reorganization in 1897 to 1900, was 
marked by notable achievements on his 
part in building up that recently bank- 
rupt property to a sound and profitable 
physical condition. 


railway situation. 


H. Harriman’s career. 


The second emprac- 
ed his efforts to acquire a direct connec- 
tion westward from the main line Union 
Pacific terminus in Utah to the Pacific 
Coast. It was then that Harriman’s ne- 
gotiations for the Central Pacific prop- 
erty, owned by the Southern Pacific, 
came to a head. 

His purpose was absolutely legiti- 
mate; it was the general purpose of the 
Congress which chartered both Union 
and Southern Pacific during the Civil 
War. The two lines were indeed con- 
structed and owned by different groups 
of capitalists, but the belief of the day 
was that they would eventually be unit- 
ed into one great through line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific. That log- 
ical union had never been effected. 
Union Pacific had been over-capitalized 
and badly managed, and long before it 
was able to contemplate a merger, C. P. 
Huntington, then building his 
transcontinental line from southern Cal- 
ifornia to the East, had, through lease 
and part ownership of stock, tied the 
Central Pacific hard and fast to the 
Southern Pacific system. Harriman’s 
offer to buy the Central Pacific alone 
was refused. It was only after Hunting- 
ton’s death in 1900 that Harriman final- 
ly succeeded in his purpose, through the 
bold stroke of buying control of the 
whole Southern Pacific system, where- 


own 


by, of course, the Union Pacific got its 
coveted through connection from Ogden 
to San Francisco. 
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This sequence of events is important 
to remember; for the Supreme Court is 
careful to intimate, in its decision, that 
while ownership by Union Pacific of the 
parallel and competing Southern Pacific 
Railroad is illegal restraint of trade, its 
ownership of Central Pacific alone is 
open to no such charge. The holdings of 
Southern Pacific must be surrendered, 
but the defendant company is invited to 
formulate a plan for separating Central 
Pacific from the larger system and re- 


taining it. 
We have described the Central Pa- 
cific negotiation as belonging to Mr. 


It is prob- 
able that the manner in which he suc- 


Harriman’s second period. 


ceeded in getting possession of that 
property, through buying the far more 
it, 
prompted his active brain to conceive 


important company which owned 
the daring exploits which made up the 
third, the most spectacular, and by all 
odds the most objectionable, chapter of 
his railway career. Very soon after the 
Southern Pacific incident came his fail- 
ure to get for his company a partial con- 
trol of the Burlington & Quincy, follow- 
ed by his attempt to capture the North- 
ern Pacific itself, which had acquired the 


Burlington. 


In the one case, as in the other, Har- 
riman discovered what seemed to be un- 
limited possibilities of raising money 
on Union Pacific’s credit, for use in buy- 
ing up other railways. Like other great 
capitalists of the day, he completely lost 
his head in the glamour of such achieve- | 
ments. The disastrous result of the 
Northern Pacific corner taught him no- 
thing. He went on buying through 
Union Pacific’s credit and placing in 
Union Pacific’s treasury huge blocks of 
stock in railways all over the United 
States. He boasted publicly at an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing 
that he should go on doing so as long as 
he lived. His death put an end to the 
process, if indeed it had not already re- 
ceived its quietus from the panic of 
1907, in causing which his exploits had 
no inconsiderable share. 


All of these purchases of stock in oth- 
er railways had been attacked in the 
Government's suit as action in restraint 
of trade, equally with the purchase of 
Southern Pacific. The Circuit Court de- 
cided in favor of the company as re 
gards all the purchases, but on differ- 
ent grounds. The purchase of South- 
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ern Pacific was not in restraint of trade, 
because the essential purpose of the 
merger was to get Centra! Pacific, which 
was not a competing line. The purchase 
of stocks in other railways was not such 
restraint, because they represented in 
no case a controlling interest. The Su- 


preme Court now upholds the lower 
court's decision as regards these minor 
it 


Looking 


acquisitions, but reverses in the 


Southern Pacific matter. be- 
yond technicalities to facts, the court de- 
clares that Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific are parallel and competing lines, 
and that their union under a single man- 
agement involves restraint of trade. 

It will thus be seen that the decision 
does not touch the most dangerous part 
of Harriman’s idea—the conception of a 
railway as a corporate machine whose 
credit may be used to buy stocks in oth- 
er railways not in any way needed for 
The Anti-Trust 
law was apparently powerless to touch 


operating connections. 


this practice, so long as actual control 
of competing lines was not acquired. No- 
thing is more certain, however, than 
that if Harriman’s plan had been gener- 
ally imitated, the practice would have 
been successfully attacked under other 
laws. Meantime, so far as concerns the 
Southern Pacific, it is plain that a high- 
ly in 


interesting operation company 


| finance is at hand in the Union Pacific's 


disposition of its holdings of that stock 
in compliance with the Court’s decree 


BALKAN COMPLEXITIES. 


Sir Edward Grey’s proposal that the 
ambassadors of the Powers at any desig- 
nated European capital should meet in 
conference on the general issues arising 
from the Balkan war, is unmistakably 
an indication of the desire for peace 
that animates at least two partners in 
tte Triple Entente, namely, Great Brit- 
ain and France. That the Czar also is 
averse to precipitating a conflict with 
Austria is made clear in the latest au- 
thoritative dispatches from St. Peters- 
burg. In the rival camp, Germany, it 
has been admitted, has been codperat- 
ing with Great Britain to find a way 
out of an extraordinarily tangled sit- 
Apparently, therefore, there is 
no reason why the severe of 
nerves that Europe has been experienc- 


ing these last three weeks should con- 


uation. 
crisis 


tinue much longer. It has been a period 
of exaggerated fears and exaggerated 





Bosphorus, 


But such 
arisen less 


; - 
| suspicions. fears and suspi- 


cions have from the exist- 
ence of irreconcilable conflict of inter- 
ests among the Powers than from the 
difficulty of arriving at an understand- 
ing on a problem that involves so many 
To 


badly 


contingencies and readjustments. 
put it bluntly, the diplomats are 
Sir Edward Grey 


says so when he argues that an ambas- 


mixed up. virtually 
sadorial conference such as he suggests 
would do away with the necessity of in- 
terchanging dispatches among so many 
chancelleries. Take nearly a dozen For- 
eign Offices, imagine how every 
of 


must be communicated and re-communi- 


ques- 


tion brought up in any one these 
cated to every other Foreign Office, and 
only a mathematician can figure out the 
number of permutations and combina- 
from the 


tions involved. To cut loose 


telegraph wires and get a half-dozen 
men around a table would greatly clari- 


fy the situation, 


The British it should be 
noted, avoids raising any question that 


proposal, 


might wound national susceptibilities 


in any quarter. It does not go into the 
issues at stake between Turkey and the 
Balkan states. It proposes to discuss 
the questions of the Dardanelles, the 
and the A®gean islands, 
phases of the Near Easfern question in 
which Europe as a whole has a legiti- 
mate interest. It is true that Albania, 
too, is included, and it is in Albania 


that and Servian interests 


But, 
Austria and 


Austrian 


have clashed. strictly speaking, 


Servia 
but 


the issue between 


is not an Albanian problem, an 
Adriatic problem. Servia’s claim to an 
outlet upon the Adriatic may be recon- 
ciled with Austria’s insistence upon an 
independent Albania, At any rate, for 
Sir Edward Grey to include Albania in 
the programme of the conference is to 
admit that the 
left to be 


Balkan states and Turkey, and 


status of that region 
cannot be settled between 
tne is 
thus a concession to the Austrian point 
Undoubtedly, it is in the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister’s mind that when 
the 


take up the discussion of Europe's “gen- 


of view. 


once ambassadors of the Powers 
eral interests” in the Near East, their 
proceedings will react on the specific 
which will He the 


scope of the conference. The terms that 


problems outside 
Bulgaria may exact from Turkey, the 
terms that Austria and Servia may ar- 
rive at, are not to come under consider- 
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ation But inevitably the negotiations 


between Sofia and Constantinople, or 


between Vienna and Belgrade, will 


be affected by any approach to an agree- 


ment that may be attained at the pro- 


posed conference. 
If such a it 


whe- 


conference does meet, 


naturally brings up the question 


ther a general European Congress to 


deal with the entire situation in the 


Near East under its new aspect is prob- 


able. The temper of the parties most 


is unquestionably hostile to 


concerned 


such a Congress. The Balkan states re- 


member the Congress of Berlin. Even 
admitted to the Congress on 
the 
for 


and Greece that they will not be 


if they are 


f equality with Powers, 


a basis « 


there ji no assurance Bulgaria, 
Servia 
a goodly share of the prize 
them so heavily. With 
the field, 


specula- 


deprived of 
as cost 


which | 


honest brokers” in 


the outcome becomes highly 


tive Nor is Austria willing to submit 
what she regards as her rights to gener- 
ean arbitrament. She took this 
ur years ago when Great Brit- 


the 


position fs 


ain and France brought forward 


suggestion of a European Congress for 


cealing with the situation arising out 


annexation of Bosnia and Herze 


OL tu 


Only on the understanding that 


Fovina 
a Congress of the Powers will limit it- 


self to ratifying agreements privately 


arrived at among the interested par- 


tics, is Austria reported to be willing to 
Merely to summon 
bu- 


reau would be hardly worth the trouble, 


entertain the idea. 


together an international registry 
especially as the obvious need of the mo- 
ment is the removal of difficulties that 
prves for an immediate solution. 

but British 


bears fruit or not, its effect must be to 


whether the proposal 


reassure public opinion. It would be 
bad enough if a general European war 
should come about as the result of ir- 
reconcilable differences among the Pow- 
But that Europe should be allow- 


“drift” 


ere. 


ed to into war, as the phrase 


pow runs, is an inconceivable thing. 


The have not about 


their business skilfully. They have giv- 
en way to panic at a time when that 


diplomats gone 


must sensitive of instruments for regis 
tering the course of the future, the stock 
market namely, has shown no tendency 
to take fright. Neither at 
Paris, nor Berlin has the Bourse given 
any indication of taking the prospect 
of a European war seriously. And Euro-| 


London, 


pean editors who are so thoroughly used 


to approaching questions of interna- 
tlonal politics from the angle of finance 
beset to explain why their 
mews columns should be so excited while 


are much 


‘heir stock market reports are so calm. 


KIPLING’S SCATTERED VERSE. 
Mr. Kipling has collected virtually 
all the verses and chapter-headings scat- 
tered through with 
the exception of the “Jungle Books” and 
“Just So They 
full-sized volume, which he calls “Songs 
Books.” A 


him of Dr. Johnson's dictum: 


his prose works, 


the Stories.” make a 


from cynic might remind 
“He who 
makes a book out of books may be use- 
ful but can scarcely be great.” But it 
is convenient to have these snatches of 
song collected, and, in a certain sense, 
they are more significant than the vol- 
umes of his poetry published as such; 
since as originally designed they repre- 
sented, as it were, the poetic pith of his 
prose, and in prose his main success was 
achieved. 

It has required a few years of think- 
ing of other things for most of us to 
Mr. 


with the age he heralded. 


Kipling was in 
His 
to 


realize how much 
accord 
and immediate 


perfect adjustment 


the times seemed, indeed, almost un- 


canny. For his message is never phras- 
ed uncertainly, as though he were feel- 
ing his way: it invariably has the posi- 
tive manner of an oracle speaking. His 
philosophy came to him in a flash, and 
remained quite distinct and un- 


To sum up his outlook in 


has 
changeable. 
a word, many have called it vision of 
empire. Yet if that were his chief con- 
cern his words would have lost most of 
their weight in these days when large 
portions of the British Empire are keep- 
ing much by themselves. Kipling’s hope 
of a mighty Britannia serves rather as 
structure for his ideas in 
the same way that Dante 


a concrete 


somewhat 


gained sharpness of vision by adopting | 


the mechanical notion of Hell, Purga- 


tory, and Heaven. And though the ideas | 
‘of succeeding days have in each case 
altered the framework, much of what) 


is attached to it remains intact. 
Thought of the sun never setting 
upon British rule helped Kipling, we 
may be sure, to his extraordinary feel- 
ing for the sweep of space and time. In 
this he is romantic, though romantic in 
a peculiar sense. Whereas the usual Ro- 


‘ 


| viction. 
‘should be wrong (the supposition is 





! 
manticist strove to get away from the 


actual world, Kipling has little use for 


"experiences which time and space do 


not record, to the complete understand- 
ing of the average man. A lover sent by 
his lady in search of blue roses, returns 
with the conviction: 
Mine was but an idle quest— 
Roses white and red are best. 
Yet Kipling is much absorbed in out- 
of-the-way places and in the deeds of 
ancient days, for in one way or anoth- 
er these can be brought into touch with 
his own intérests. His fancy runs eas- 
ily to the South Pacific, 
Where the cuttles rest 
Moored o’er the darker deeps that hide 
The blind white sea-snake and his bride 


Who, drowsing, nose the long-lost ships 
Let down through darkness to their lips. 


Nor has any one felt a greater thrill 
than Kipling over the foresight of Rom- 
ulus: 
But when his brother leaped the wall 
And mocked its height and make, 


He guessed the future of it all 
And slew him for its sake. 


Foreseeing Time’s imperilled hopes 
Of Glory, Grace, and Love— 
All singers, Cmwsars, artists, 
Would fail if Remus throve. 


Popes— 


This is the spirit with which we still 
conjure. The works of Neolithic man— 
of whom, indeed, Kipling sings—catch 
the fancy when shown to be definite 
stepping-stones to our own brave s-lves. 
Admit a material meaning for the world, 
and Kipling’s reading of the present age 
enlightens all ages. Says the Brick- 
layer: 

I tell this tale, which is strictly true, 

Just by way of convincing you 

How very little, since things were made, 

Things have altered in the building trade. 

Sense of fact, of positive achievement, 


is the breath of Kipling’s creation. Even 


|in his most indulgent moments he has 
'no sympathy with men of different con- 


What though his own kind 


wholly rhetorical), at least 
they tell the lies I am wonted to, 
They are used to the lies I tell. 

Nor has he any doubt as to what con- 
stitutes a fact. In this volume of songs 
there is precious little use of the pretty 
details of flowers and birds and stars 
which usually enter into lyric poetry. 
He seems ill at ease when he touches 
them and is always glad to get back to 
such a manly matter as “the sting of 
the rowelled steel.” Nowhere in the 
book is there a sentiment which a man 
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’ 
may not enjoy in the presence of his 


manly fellows. There are no halcyon 
days, or dreaming for the sheer beauty 
What this all means has 
been made clearer since the views of 


of the dream. 


M. Bergson have become so much the 
It has been said that 
Bergson has arranged a series of 


order of the day. 
M. 
impressions got from fleeting outward 
facts, 
account; and hence is a counterpart of 


yet no less impressions on that 


the Romanticists, whose fleeting inner 
yielded 
In either case impressions are 


feelings also sacred impres- 
sions. 
made the court of final appeal. Since 
Mr. Kipling first began to write, what 
he labelled “facts” have had more and 
more to submit to inspection before be- 
ing permitted to pass as such, at least 
to the exclusion of other writers’ facts. 
The doubters are not so numerous even 
but 


enough to make one suspect that most 


yet, their number is just great 
of this poet’s message, though not yet 
outworn, is on the very point of pass- 
ing. Some of it, of course, will always 
remain, as the work of one who could 
handle a style, in verse or prose, and who 
amazing clearness what he 


saw with 


saw. 


ROBERT COLLYER. 

Robert Collyer’s great span of years 
made him a survivor of his own active 
fame. This fact will cause many who 
did not know the 


was to be moved by his death to dwell 


manner of man he 


mainly upon the romance of his career. 
In it there certainly was enough to stir 
wonder and quicken the imagination. 
For a self-taught boy to have passed 
from his Yorkshire forge to become a 
spiritual leader and a public force in 
the two chief cities of the United States, 
and to acquire a name throughout his 
adopted country which stood for years 
as the symbol of religious freedom and 
humane aspiration, would alone have 
made him appear a character apart. But 
such things do not come about by 
chance. In his case, too, it was person- 
ality that swayed circumstance. The 
“blacksmith-preacher” was as far as 
possible from the robustious type of ex- 
baseball players and college athletes 
tinged with religiosity who nowadays 
get a brief hearing in churches and 


elsewhere simply because they seek to’ 


sensationalize Christianity. In these 


modern curiosities of the pulpit there is | | 
no root, and they soon wither away. Dr.' fate, Taylor gallantly remarked: “Well, | 


Collyer could not have held on his in- 
spiring course for full fifty years if he 
had not had in 
thought and feeling which 


him deep wells of 
were con- 
tinually renewed. 

His nature was, indeed, a rare com- 
bination of manly qualities and delicate 
Out of the 


forth sweetness. It must have been that 


perceptions. strong came 


flowers grew near the young man's 


smithy. From the beginning of his pub 
lic work he displayed, with every proof 
of vigorous thinking and positive con 
victions, poetic sensitiveness and a sym- 
pathy as wide as humanity. It was this 
happy union in Robert Collyer of gifts 
and traits seldom found together that 
gave him his singular appeal. His style 
of speech was also a thing by itself. He 
with him from youth a 


had brought 


fondness for the swift and sure words 
of homely English, and it abided with 


him. This racy language which he used 


might have seemed affectation in anoth- 


er; from Dr. Collyer’s tongue it fell 
trippingly like the native means of ex 


pression that it was. The dress of his 
thoughts went perfectly with his physi- 
cal appearance. Virile yet tender, a 


doughty champion but always overflow 
ing with the milk of human kindness, he 
was, in his prime, a great figure in the 
the platform, and even 


he 


pulpit or on 


when well-stricken in years Was a 
benignant presence. 

In the long sweep of his life he saw 
many changes in the attitude of Amer- 
icans towards religion and churches. In 
one of these at least Dr. Collyer had 
good reason to rejoice, for it was in the 
of that breadth 
which he always stoutly contended. 
lived to see the old bitterness 


different Christian denominations large- 


for 
He 


line of tolerance 


ly disappear. The Unitarian church, to 
which he gave his devotion and service, 
was by many hotly denied the title 
Christian, at the time that he began his 
ministry. But that is all gone. It rep- 
resented a sentiment which to-day seems 
as dead as the last of the ichthyosau- 
rians. Theological differences may still 
remain real and be fought for honestly, 
but before such a life as Robert Coll- 
the bigoted 
grounds arms. Emerson was a Unita- 
rian, and his friend, the seamen’s preach- 
er, “Father” Taylor, was severely ortho- 


yer's most intolerance 


one intimated a doubt of his eternal 


if Emerson has gone to hell, all I can 


say is that the climate will speedily 


change and immigration will rapidly 


set in.” 


For organized Christianity and the 


value of public worship, it should seem 
that Robert to have 


Collyer came a 


stronger regard as his experience grew 
riper. In his early years at Chicago, 
he used sometimes to appear to hold 
lightly the place of the church in mod 
life. He 


stinct to be unfettered. 


the religious in- 
He believed in 


Christianity out of doors and under the 


ern wanted 


open sky, in the spirit of Longfellow’'s 
lines, inviting the devout to go into the 
woods to learn that “there may be wor 
ship without words.” But it was noted, 
Dr. to 


took for the 


that 
New York, that he 


an early sermon: “I was glad when they 


at the time Collyer 


came 
text of 
let house 
He 


ten later, of the indispensable fu 


said unto me, us go into the 


of the Lord.” preached then, and of- 
ncetions 
of the church, both in meeting the long 
ings of pious souls and standing as a 
visible witness to religious truth. This 
was no narrow ecclesiasticism, but sim- 
ply a frank recognition of the enduring 
of 


a thousand years the same, though 


power the church that is praying 
yet, 
kings and empires have come and gone. 
It was in line, too, with all those ideas 
about the “institutional church” which 
have become so pervasive and so fruit- 
ful in recent 


Dr. 


years. 


Collyer has been referred to as 
one of the last of the great preachers. 
It is sometimes said that organized 
Christianity has become so formal and 
church activities so extended that there 
is no longer a place or demand for high 
Let Robert Coll- 
The pulpit still 


offers room and verge enough to a great 


and moving preaching. 


among | 


yer’s life answer that. 
| personality. Emerson has somewhere 
|a passage about a man of true native 
| force being able to make his way and do 
|his work even under the oldest and 
| mouldiest conventions. Those who de- 
|spair too quickly of the future of the 
| pulpit because, as they think, it has be- 
| come hopelessly formalized, should pon- 
|der upon what happens when a sturdy 
jehild of nature, with the Jove of God 
| in his heart and a pulse that beats with 


}every human wrong or misery, gets up 


| to preach. 


dox; but when Emerson died and some | 
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.| dith’s intimates. An outsider, however | As to the temptation, it was Eve's own 


TERS.* 

These volumes dispel persistent and 
sensational legends as to the paternity 
of George Meredith. As might be ex- 
pected, the fact is more interesting than | 
the legend. Meredith's faiher inherit- 
ed and ran into the ground the excellent 
tailoring business of his father, Melchiz- 
adek, at Portsmouth. Melchizadek, a 
fine figure of a man and popular in all 
circle is, naturally, no other than “the 
Admirable Mel” of “Evan Harrington.” 
And here it is at least a noteworthy co- 
incidence that Browning, in poetry 
Meredith's closest affinity, had a butler 
in his near ancestry. There is a temp- 
a biologic inference as 
a certain exuberance 
incoherence in poets. It is safer 
mark, perhaps, that Browning's 
butler grandsire has his memorial tab- 
let, owing to the efforts of that sturdy 
democrat, the late Frederick J. Furnt- 
vall, whereas Melchizadek Meredith still 
awaits Yet 
the grandson's portraiture of the “Ad- 
Mel” may seem to suffice. 


tation to draw 


to the causes of 
and 


to re 


his honorary inscription. 


mirable 


I, 

It was probably the chance of George 
Meredith's being sent to the Moravian 
School at Neuwied-on-Rhine that made 
singularly cosmopolitan writer of the 
Only so could he have got 
and impetus that kept a 
high sense of vocation through fifty 
years of drudgery as a publisher's read- 
er. One may say also that without this 
near-hand survey of potent philistinism 
abroad, he would hardly have attained 
that detached and critical view of Brit 
is his peculiar 
philosophic advantage. Of course, such 
enlight:mment came _ gradually. The 
first letter in this collection, written in 
1844 to a Neuwied schoolmate, breathes 
an exaggerated pietism; the last, pen- 
ned nearly sixty-five years later to Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton, is a lament and 
eulogy on tlhe death of the most pagan 
of poets, Swinburne. Betweey lay much 
hazardous tasting of the tree of know- 
ledge, the bankruptcy of a great love, 
the rebuilding of a new happiness, val- 
lant toll, constant alacrity in the face of 
weakness and inner discourage- 
No writer ever made his fight 
more bravely, and while the loving na- 
ture of George Meredith depended much 
on such friends as Frederick A, Maxse, 
John Morley, and Leslie Stephen, on the 
it is he who always gives. In 
the first impression of these fa- 
millar letters Is of an inordinate ex- 
penditure, both of emotion and intel- 
lect. They move one beyond the wont 
and propriety of their kind. Some sense 
this makes the editor explain that 
is primarily for Mere- 


tailor’s son. 


the training 


ish civilization which 


bodily 


ment 


whole 


fact, 


or 


the collection 





Collected and edit- 
with portraits. | 
$4 net. 


*Lettere of George Meredith 
ed by his Son In two volumes, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sona. 


devout an admirer, will at times have | doing, born of champagne and the prompt- 


a feeling of eavesdropping. 

It is precisely this immoderateness 
about the letters that makes one doubt 
whether the most fascinating memoir 
of many years past is an addition to 
epistolary literature. In his letters Mere- 
dith was emphatically an absolutist, 
saying precisely what he had to say 
with the maximum emphasis. To be 
sure, there are admirably playful 
streaks in the correspondence, but usu- 
ally to be playful meant to be riotous; 
witness the letters to William Hard- 
man, “Friar Tuck.” Now, the best famil- 
iar letters, by which, I suppose, a Bri- 
ton means those of Walpole, Cowper, 
Lamb, and Edward FitzGerald, imply a 
certain discretion. Not, as is often ma- 
liciously suggested, a prevision of the 
literary executor, but at least the vi- 
sion of the recipient within his social 
category. Walpole and Edward Fitz- 
Gerald did not address bare isolated 
souls; they kept some sense of an audi- 
ence; Paris and London rose behind 
the particular correspondent. Nothing 
is really abrupt in letters of this kind; 
they are based on an exquisitely flexible 
decorum. Already I hear the protest of 
admirers of these letters of Meredith 
against the application of etiquette to 
familiar correspondence. If the Mere- 
dith letters do not fit the categories, so 
much the worse for the categories. Here 
I can only say, first, that the question 
is not of good or bad letters—Meredith’s 
are marvellously good—but of the kind 
of epistolary goodness that makes for 
literary permanency; and, next, that 
the question is a much larger one, 
namely: how much of the immediate 
sting of life is compatible with art? 
We shall best come to terms on these 
wide issues through analysis of the cor- 
respondence itself. 

The grievance of an excess of life is 
rarely raised against either books or 
tamiliar letters, but listen to this: 
Meredith has to tell Hardman about a 
riding accident befalling “sons,” Arthur 
Meredith. “My little darling was car- 


ings of her blood. She is a well- 
meaning girl. Be kind to her. Do not grow 
ironical. Forbear from satire at tender in- 
tervals. Make her believe (she will so read- 
ily!) that she is never ridiculous, or that 
you never see it, which is a subtler flat- 
tery, for woman is cute, and would rather 
that you should have the bandage on your 
eyes than that she should. 





|The epigrammatic veracity and tenacity 
of such passages equals that of the 


novels, 
| 


Whether the suave muse of 
familiar correspondence is not over- 
freighted with such jewels, the dis- 
cerning reader may judge. 


If, 


So compact with various human wis- 
dom are these pages that a reviewer is 
perforce driven to categories. On none 
could one go wrong. Ten years before 
Ruskin had set Cockneydom hunting 
Carpaccio’s painting, Meredith wrote to 
Tom Taylor, “Do you remember the 
Carpaccios in Venice? Surely, justice 
is not done to his extraordinary sweet- 
ness and richness. If I did not love 
Giorgione and Titian so much, I should 
rank him my favorite. His faces are as 
sweet as Fra Angelico’s, with variety 
and humanity superadded.” From the 
whole field of the arts opinions of equal- 
ly delicate independence might be glean- 
jed. Have the defects of two notable 
players been better hit off than in these 
lines to Admiral Maxse?: “Very kand- 
some—not a shade of mystery or vari- 
ableness. The heroine for bold dra- 
|goons.” That Lily Langtry is meant 
need hardly be said. “Saw Irving as 
|Romeo. The love play ceases to pre- 
‘sent a sorrowful story, and becomes a 
Pageant with a quaint figure ranting 
|about.” But if category we must choose, 
| the best will be literature, for Mere- 
| dith’s opinions in letters were also con- 
| Victions in life. 

And here note that a much-read man 
does not dwell on the world’s great 
| writers in familiar correspondence. For 
| Meredith’s homage to Shakespeare we 


/must go to the poems. In the letters we 





ried off, fell, dangled to the stirrup, and shall find only the amused confession 
was dragged headlong over the furze.”|that in some remote nonage Meredith 
The father's imagination leaps at the preferred to read Tennyson. Homer ap- 
hideous possibility. “Had he been kick-| pears merely to rebuke Arthur Meredith 


ed, or dragged on a road, I should have 
had a shattered heap of all I loved giv- 
en to my arms.” The concreteness of 
the shudder, most natural under the 
conditions, is what at once fascinates 
and repels throughout Meredith's writ- 
ing. It was Mr. Brownell, I think, who 
first noted the excess of drastic physi- 
ological analysis in the master. Or if 
one wished to exemplify the combina- 
tion of the lucid comic spirit with ten- 
derness—a dominant theme of the fa- 
mous “Essay on Comedy”’—it might be 
done from this note to a friend whose 
wife, apparently, has let a flirtation run 
to extremens 


‘for, with Napoleon, daring to prefer 
Ossian. Nor would the Greek drama- 
tists have appeared in these pages at all 
had it not been necessary to persuade 
Lady Ulrica Duncombe, caught by the 
martial thrum of German verse, that 
such poetry, after all, is “deficient in 
great images.” So a citation in Greek, 
from a chorus of Sophocles’s “Tra- 
chinia,” to the Sun God 


Whom spangled night, as she dies away, 
Brings forth, and again lulls to sleep. 


The single mention will establish both 
the familiarity and the homage, as 
dces in the case of Milton the state- 
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ment that he is nearest of all moderns | 
to “the ancient poetical music.” I need 
hardly recall that Meredith's specific 
tribute to the great comic authors is 
made in the “Essay on Comedy.” Rabe- 
lais, Boccaccio, and Montaigne reappear 
for a moment in the letters as a foil to 
the decorative “Musery” of Tennyson's 
“Holy Grail. Dante is the most nota- 
ble omission, and I cannot think it for- 
tuitous. The concreteness of the Flor- 
entine’s visions would hardly have aton- 
ed for the dogmatically inLuman inflex- 
ibility of his closed universe. Words- 
worth also apparently did not exist for 
Meredith. Singularly, few critics are 
mentioned, though John Morley’s books 
are successively hailed with delight. 
Renan is praised chiefly as author of 
the “Life of Jesus, yet “a most deli- 
cate irony scarcely discernible from ten- 


have made him resent a reading of life 
that in a degree was a travesty of his 
own. Thus the apparent kinship of 
Browning may have seemed a weaken- 
ing of his own carefully chosen position, 
in which case the frequent statement 
that Meredith himself was a disciple of 
Browning must have been grievous in 
deed. Whatever the cause of a defective 
sympathy, one may be sure that it was 
grounded in principle. Of the smaller 
jealousies George Meredith was entire 
ly incapable. 
Ill. 

v 

That Meredith was fundamentally a 
philosopher with a reasoned scheme 
life must be clear to any careful reader 
ec! the novels. It is interesting to note 
that in the letters, also, the degree of 


of 


; * te justi ked Oddi philosophy is the standard by which 
erness” is justly remarked. Vv . 

on ; . ~ h “ greatness is measured, and here Mere- 
mnough, Meredith seems to have re- , ; 
a : = dith finds himself in accord with Par- 


mained insensible to Renan’s most gift- 
ed successor, Anatole France. For Mat- 
thew Arnold there is short shrift. He 
“was born from the pulpit and occu. 
pied it, and might have sermonized for 
all time, but that he conceived the head 
of the clerk below to be the sconce 
of the British public, and that he must 
drum on it with an iterated phrase per- 
petually to awaken understanding.” The 
view is partly unfair, and wholly de- 
licious. 


son Arnold. Fortified by this standard, 
te resisted the seductiveness of Victor 
Hugo, to which the entire generation 
succumbed. Of the ballad “Les Cymba 
liers du Roi” Meredith writes: “I do 
not find any comprehension of human 
nature, or observation, or sympathy 
with it. I perceive none of the subtle- 
ties, deep but unobtrusive, that show 
that a mind has travelled. Great windy 
phrases, and what I must term (for so 
they hit my sense) encaustic imageries, 


Among young writers to whom Mere- Jo not eatisfy me any longer.” Of “Les 
dith gave prompt and cordial recogni: | wisérables” Meredith's praise was en 
oa were Rossetti, James Thomecn thusiastic, with the proviso that “it is 
of “The “—~ of en gaa Hob’ | conceived in pure black and white.” 
ee Sedianate Antes | Again, after the “svavailiour de la Mer” 
seems never to have interested Mere-|"* wrote of Hugo: “He is the largest 
’ json of this mother earth in this time 
dith. cog he aes pra ne the | present. Magnificent in conception, un- 
6 ra ‘Salker gy mon | CUrDaeses ten gues beyond us all—in 
tiem of Henry James as writer is in | xecution. Not (nur Schade! ) a phil- 
the letters. Here the accident of neigh. | Sopher. saawe Ge pty. Wie ° nel 
borhood and friendship may have made | °*°Phic brain, as well as his marvellous 
correspondence superfluous. One may | Doetic energy, he would stand in Oe 
eaueme that the consummate comedian —_— rank of glorious men forever. 
in Meredith would have relished “The | That a thing should be well grasped 
Ambassadors”; the philosopher might | intellectually remained for Meredith a 
ik tase rejected Ppt oe BN «what | °2?dinal literary virtue. Near the end 
Maisie Knew.” Surely, the strangest |°* his life he writes of Bjérnson, much 
silence of the letters is concerning | ** ne hes written forty years earlier of 
Browning. His robust attack and ex. | Hugo: It would seem that he does not 
plosive utterance, together with a rich | Bink out his work before - Praag 
and kindly humor, make him nearest | Ut = eee tem satya ol : 
akin to Meredith of all contemporaries. | vigor and raciness.” It was this love of 
They saw each other familiarly in go- | Structure that made Meredith praise 
ciety, and in many ways they fought Daudet’s great political novel, “Numa 
the same fight. No two great men of | Roumestan, while indifferent to the 
our time seem more clearly designated others. The same standard is in mind 
for a literary comradeship after the | “hen rappers = warnee egainst taking 
Goethe-Schiller model. What kept them — le's vehemence literally: 
apart may have been a mutual distrust; In reading Carlyle, bear in mind that 
of the ardor of their inspiration. John he is a humorist. The insolence offensive | 
Morley’s cool intelligence was much a pd is part bd va ae om Seas 
’ wha e says, but only as far a - 
more to Meredith's purpose than any morist can mean what he says. See the dif-| 
unnecessary reinforcement of his own ference between him and Emerson, who is, 
native exuberance. Besides this, Mere en the contrary, = philosopher. The bu-| 


dith scorned an »ptimism based on the! morist, notwithstanding, has much truth to 
chance o* repairing the blunders of this | pack him. Swim on his pages, take his 





world in a world to come. This may’ 


| liance, 


jcourse of an 


| 
i 
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poetry and fine grisly laughter, his manli- 
ness together with some splendid teaching 
It is a good set-off to the doctrines of what 


is called the “Empirical School.” 1 don’t 
agree with Carlyle a bit, but I do enjoy 
him. 


His nearest approach to spleen is arous 
ed by Tennyson of “Enoch Arden” and 
“The Holy Grail.” The praises of it “shut 
fellows.” Yet 
satiny diction and 

the book seemed 
son's lack of any consistent 


me away 
the 


saintliness of 


from my worse 


than rococco 
Tenny 
reading ol 
iife. Of Ruskin’s enthusiasm for th 
Meredith remarks: “What he 
ays of Tennyson I, too, thought in my 
that before I to 


Tennyson h many spiritual 


Laureate, 


boy's days, is, 


began 
think. as 
ndications, but no philosophy 
sophy the palace of 

letter, if to 
he “Much 
<in’s political e will, I 
posterity. 
ag In 
comprehensive 
contempt the 
arbitrary definitions the Empirical 
School constituted a philosopher. 
Again, a remarkable estimate of Thom 
as Hardy's “Tess’’—Meredith profoundly 
admired his genius—affects consistency 
method. “If the author's minute 
method had been maintained, we should 
have had a finer book. It is marred by 
the sudden hurry to round the story. 
And Tess, out of the arms of Alec, into 
(I suppose) those of the lily-necked 
Clare, and on to the black flag waving 
over her poor body, is a smudge in 
vapor—she at one time so real to me.” 
But Hardy remained “one of the few 
men whose work I can read.” 

Since philosophy was his touchstone, 
it is no wonder that Meredith was an 
adorer of the many-sided Goethe. This 
fealty emerges casually in the letters, 
and as a matter of course. “If it is tou- 
jours Goethe, that is because I share 
the culte.” This to Lady Ulrica Dun- 
combe. Then, with a most delicate flat- 
tery: “Indeed, I fancy I should not have 
my place with you apart from this al- 
No, I have never written of 
Goethe. In my younger days Carlyle 
had the field. He commended the study 


, and phil- 
thought In 
prove 

of 
suspect, 
Hie 
short, 


is 


the same as open 


indedness, adds: Rus 


onomy 


be stamped as good by 


brings humanity into 


Ruskin’s attempt at a 


social synthesis and at 
of 


him 


ot 


'o” Goethe to me constantly. ... I 


do worship the splendid statue clothed 
with wisdom, only I claim the right to 
smile now and then.” Even more pre- 
cious than such explicit professions is 
the domestication of Goethe as cham- 


pion of Diana of the Crossways. Lady 
Ulrica had made the usual protest 
against Diana’s perfidy, and in the 


incomparable defence, 
which cannot even be suggested here, 
the crowning argument is, “Goethe 


|would have appreciated her.” 


IV. 
It will have occurred to the reader, 
as it has many times to the writer, that 
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there is an apparent discrepancy be 
tween Meredith's loyalty to philosophy 
and the spontaneously exuberant qual- 
ity of his own verse and novels. His 
habits of composition he often confess- 
ed were the most irregular. It was a 
chance whether he came out with one 
volume or three His heroes and hero- 
ines ran away with him, The great 
changes which he made in his collected 
edition indicate dissatisfaction with the 
fundamental structure of his works. 
Probably two-thirds of the American 
iiorers of Diana know .er only in a 
truncated version, and Lave not so much 
perceived the mutilation. These are 
facts with which a critic must reckon 
eriously Yet the disorderly element 
in Meredith is more apparent than real. 
Mostly an irrepressible wit is concerned 
a mind that constantly flashes per- 
tinently and yet askew. It is difficult to 
follow the path for the incidental illu- 
mination. But these are idiosyncrasies 
in rhetoric rather than defects in struc 
ture And through all the novels runs 


Meredith would 


of the value 


a common teaching 
not have blinked the word 
mastered experience and the peril of 


life. The sin 


’ 
o! 


sentimentally evading 


that temporarily soils, in the long run 
may fortify and purify. Success is to 
win through the falls and pitfalls, fail- 
ure is to decline the hazards or meet 
them without understanding. Diana and 
(lara Middleton are examples of Mere- 
dithian success, Feverel and Sir Wil 
loughby Patterne of various sorts of 
failure. The main thing is to live your 
facts knowingly, paying gallantly the 
necessary price of experience. Brown- 
ing’s view is much the same, with the 
essential difference that the harder 
sporting chances of life may be made 
up for in eternity. tefore we face the 
vorth of this view of life, it may be 
ell to quote a remarkable letter on 
realism in which much of Meredith's 
philosophy is implied 

Realism ia the basis of goo composition: 
it imple study, observation, artistic pow- 
er, and (in those who can do more) humil- 
ity Little writers should be realistic, They 
would at least do solid work They afflict 
the world because they will attempt that 
it given to none but noble workmen to 
ache A great genius must necessarily 
employ ideal means, for a vast conception 
cannot be placed bodily before the eye, and 
remains to be suggested Idealiam is as an 
atmosphere whose effects of grandeur are 
wrought out through a series of Illusions, 
that are illusions to the sense within us 
only when divorced from the groundwork 
of the real Need there be exclusion, the 
one of the other? The artist is incom- 
plete who does this Men to whom I bow 
my head (Shakespeare, Goethe, and, in their 
way, Mollére, Cervantes) are Realists 


au fond 
They give us earth, 
One 


Idealiam at command 
but it ie earth with 
may find as much amusement in a kaleido- 
in a merely | idealistic 


an atmosphere 


scope as 


But they have the broad arms of | tory, or the individual from imagina- 


writer. | 


| 
For my part, I love and cling to|the validity of such vicarious experi- 


. 


= 


he Nation 
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; ! 
earth, as the one piece of God's handiwork 


which we possess. I admit we can refash- 
ion, but of earth must be the material. 


Translated into morals, the evident 
meaning of this passage is that thought | 
is valuable only as it grows out of per- 
sonal experience. It was the lived qual- 
ity in Maupassant’s stories that won 
Meredith's approval. Though here he 
clearly perceived that one can live too 
much. “A moderated youth would have 
given him [Maupassant] life. In real- 
ity, for a man of his powers, he produc- 
ed little.” And what made Meredith, 
while admiring, distrustful of Haw- 
was precisely the thin current 
in him. “His deliberate analy- 
undramatic presentations, the 

rather than the drawings 


thorne 

life 
his 

sentience 


of 


sis, 


which he gives you of his characters, 
and the luscious, morbid tone, are all 
effective. But I think his delineations 


untrue; their power lies in the intensity | 
of his egotistical perceptions, and are 
not the perfect view of men and wo- 
men.” Both in direct analysis and lit-| 
erary preference we have 
dith’s reverence for the unassorted facts 
life, and his mistrust of reflection 
unbased on life itself. We may note 
that the analysis of Hawthorne explains 
why there is no hint in the letters of 
such writers as Walter Pater, Flaubert, 
Gautier—apostles of the isolated mood, 
of the thing not lived with but set off! 
and seen. Perhaps the whole of Mere- 
dith’s philosophy might be found in the 
scene in which Faust reads “In the be- 
ginning was the Word,” and finds the 
saying blind, needing interpretation. | 
Then he tries “In the beginning was 
the Mind.” But is it Mind that works 
and creates? “In the beginning was| 
the Might.” Again too vague. The 
Earth Spirit at last prompts “In the be- | 
ginning was the Deed.” This, I take it, | 


seen Mere-| 


of 


is the essence of George Meredith's! 
teaching, and it constitutes him the} 
original Pragmatist. 


Naturally, it is not incumbent on a} 
reviewer of Meredith’s familiar letters | 
to present a critique of pragmatism. | 
Yet it is fair to say that this view of | 
no thought as valid unless personally | 
derived from individual experience, is | 
most questionable, whether in life or in| 
art. Genetically we must accept the| 
axiom “In the beginning was the Deed,” | 
but it is doubtful if simple genetic ar- 
guments ever go far towards explain- 
ing the complicated flux and reflux of 
thought and deed in a human life. In 
an experience so usual as religious 
conversion we must surely reverse the 
order and return to Faust’s “In the be- 
ginning was the Mind.” Moreover, it is 
most practically important to . know 
whether the race can learn from his- 


tive perception of another's failure in 
life. Probably rather little is so learn- 
ed, and yet we must hesitate to deny 


|must smell putrid for a month,” 





ence when rightly interpreted. Even 
Meredith, I presume, would not have 
had the poet live on the scale of a 
Byron and Maupassant, and he urged 
his own son to seek worldly wisdom 
and polish in the letters of Cicero. 
There is probably some exaggeration 
of the notion of firsthandedness in Mere- 
dith, but, after all, it is the onesided- 
ness proper to a drastic limner of life. 
Properly understood, this counsel to live 
resolutely and wisely in the whole of 
life makes both for personal righteous- 
ness and a wide charity. As a revolt 
against a certain idealistic mawkish- 
ness in the Tennysonian era, Meredith's 
flexible materialism was unquestionably 
serviceable. “I hold that to be rightly 
materialist,” he writes—‘“to understand 
and take nature as she is—is to get 
on the true divine high-road.” And 
it should be said that Meredith's 
complete fearlessness on questions 


jof sex was ever illuminated by ulti- 


entirely de- 
“Who reads 
he 


mate moral values and 
void of baser curiosity. 


|writes of one of the nastier books of 
i|Catulle Mendés. 


And he adds with 
mingled disgust and hopefulness, “Sheer 
realism, breeder at best of the dung- 
fly! Yet has that realism been a cor- 
rective of the more corruptingly vapor- 
ovs, with its tickling hints of sensual- 
ity. It may serve ultimately in form 
of coprolite to fatten poor soil for bet- 
ter produce.” Perhaps the essence of 
Meredith—his counsel of a control of 
life, alert and resolute, yet not too anx- 
iously intellectual—may best be suggest- 
ed in two stanzas of his favorite poem, 
Goethe’s “Das Géttliche.” “I have many 
times come in contact with it and been 
ennobled,” he writes to John Morley. 
“This is the hymn for men. .. . Al 
other prophecy is insolence: 


"Tis only man 

May work the impossible, 
He the distinguisher, 
Chooses and judges. 

He to the moment 
Duration may lend. 


He alone may 

Guerdon the good, 

Punish the evil, 

Healing and saving; 
Erring and random things 
Binding to use.” 


Frank JeEweTT MATHER, JR. 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


I have just found two overlooked refer- 
ences to the movements in 1597 of “Lord 
Harbert”—as Rowland Whyte, good, garru- 
lous newsman, always calls the eldest son of 
the second Ear! of Pembroke in his Letters 
to Sir Robert Sydney, younger brother of 
the famous Sir Philip Sydney and maternal 
uncle of “Lord Harbert.” It is in Whyte's 
Letters that I have found these two over- 
looked references, along with several others 
of minor importance. 

The first tends point-blank against the 
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theory that Herbert was 
friend, because it locates the young no- 
bleman in Holland in the spring of 1598. 
The passage runs thus: “I heare 
that my Lord Harbert the next Spring shall 


come to Leiden. Strand, this Wed- 
nesday the 27 of Aprill, 1597.” (“Letters and 
Memorials of State written and 
collected by Sir Henry Sydney Sir 
Philip Sydney and Sir Rob- 
ert Sydney Transcribed from the 
originals By Arthur Collins 
1746.” Vol. II, p. 46.) 

It will be remembered that hitherto, in 


order to place Lord Herbert in London as 


early as 1598, so that he and the poet could’ 


meet there, dependence has been put 
an earlier reference made by Whyte in these 
same Letters, namely: “My Lord Harbert 
hath with much a doe brought his Father 
to consent that he may live at London yet 
not before the next Spring” (p. 43). This 
is dated Monday, the 19th of April, 1597. 
It now appears from Whyte’s next letter, 
eight days later, that he corrects his earlier 
report by this emphatically worded “Shall 


upon 


come to Leiden.’ 

We that the University at Leiden 
was of the first eminence in the sixteenth 
century. The strongly Protestant predilec- 
tions of the Sydneys and Pembrokes agree 
well, too, with a determination of the par- 
ents of this restive young nobleman of sev- 
enteen to send him to the great Dutch Uni- 
versity. 


know 


This reference was overlooked by Lodge 
in the summary in his “Portraits” (1821, 
Vol. II) of the Life of the Third Earl of 
Pembroke. This Life is one of the first, 


if not the first, of the more modern accounts 
(since Aubrey’s, Clarendon’s), 
and is still in some respects the best. Lodge 
quotes the since often-cited Letter of April 
“We do not heare that 


Wood's, and 


19, and then adds: 


he travelled.” Evidently in the absence of 
evidence of travel, such as the Letter of 
April 27 now supplies, Lodge draws the 


inference—“he came accordingly about that 
time to London.” 

Mr. Thomas Tyler’s edition of the “Son- 
nets” (1890), made by him a special argu- 
ment to identify Herbert with “Mr. W. H.,”’ 
is virtually based upon this inference. Mr. 
Tyler takes it as fact, and Dr. Sidney Lee 


accepted it in his Life of Herbert in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Al- 
though Dr. Lee has since become an op- 


ponent of the Pembroke theory, he has left 
the evidence in question undisturbed in the 
Appendix on Shakespeare and Pembroke in 
his “Life of Shakespeare” and in his later 
editions of the “Sonnets” (1905, 1908). Mr. 
George Wyndham, in his admirable edition 
of the “Poems” (1898), giving a specially 
full recapitvlation of passages in Whyte’s 
Letters bearing on Herbert, has not hit 
upon the overlooked reference. In verify- 
ing the citations of my predecessors in the 
spring of 1911 for my own notes on the 
“Sonnets”—the final volume published this 
October, of the “First Folio Edition of 
Shakespeare”—it escaped me, as I suppose 
it has escaped others, because, as it happens, 
this citation is not in the Index. I come 
upon it, now, in reading the Sydney Letters 
with special care for some present work 


on the “Sonnets.” 

The second overlooked reference is rather 
surprising, too, for it brings Lord Herbert 
to London earlier than any Herbertist has 
yet ventured to do. 


It runs as follows: 





t 
Shakespeare's | 


I understand that 9000 comes to end the 
Matter you wrote of; in some Sorte I am 
giad you are not heare for then must you of 
Necessity have bene a Meddler and a Deal- 
er in yt. At 9000 Arrivall I will earnestly 
stand upon yt to have something done for 
you. To have your leave to be a counsailor; 
to be a Baron is the Thing that shall be de- 
sired by me; if they will hearken unto yt. 


I see that 900 receaves, as he hath just 
cause, great Contentment by yt os 
Strand this Monday the 13th of October 
1597. (Pp. 66-67.) 

This is the first time Whyte speaks of 
Lord Herbert under the cipher “9000,” which 
he uses for him repeatedly later. Occasion 
ally he changes the ciphers from ons an 
to another, but I find no reason to supposs 
any change in “9000.” Under “900” he 
refers to Lord Buckhurst, the Lord Treas 
urer. The context shows in general, as in 
this particular extract it also suggests 
that Herbert’s uncle, Sir Robert Sydney 
in the performance of his duties as Gov- 
ernor of Flushing was, like his father, Sir 
Henry, always in money embarrassments 
with the exacting Queen, and fretting for 
leave to come away from the Netherlands 
to England, hoping there to enjoy a less 
onerous office and a higher rank and title 
The wealthy Lord President of Wales, 
the Earl of Pembroke, Sir Robert's kins 
man by marriage with his sister Mary, 
was always called upon to back him In 
particular the countess herself and their 
eldest son, Lord Herbert, are perpetually 


engaged, if we are to trust Whvte, in doing 
something at and 


into doing more for the Governor of Flush- 


court being mancuvred 


ing. But this is the first mention I have 
found of young Lord Herbert's Jutiful of 
fees, 

His visit appears to have been a transient 
one, for Sir Robert's leave to come to Eng 
land, then being urged, hung fire until 
March, 1598. Whyte’s letters about it, mean 


while, are constant, and although repeated 
letters from the Earl to the 
Queen are sent up by “Mr. Massinger,” there 
no other 
courtier. 


and his wife 


is mention of 9000" ag envoy or 


Whether he may then have been 


on his way via Flushing to Leiden, who can 
tay? 

In July of 1599, however, 
letter to Sir William 
Leaguer that Lord Herbert's 
lieutenant of horse in tne 
fore “Bommell,” about twenty miles from 
Leiden. Mention of the Earl as back in 
England occurs, moreover, again with ref- 
erence to the English cavalry in the same 
letter of Whyte’s to Sir Robert, dated Au- 
gust 4, 1599, which has hitherto de- 
pended upon by all Herbertists as furnish- 
ing the first mention of Lord Herbert in 
London: 


it 
Browne 


appears from 
the 
was 


from 
father 


a 


English camp be 


been 


Lettres are sent, I heare, to my Lord 
Pembroke [and others] to provide presently 
100 Horse a Peece . and to send them 
up for her Majesties Gard. (P. 112.) 


At the close of this letter occurs the often 


quoted passage proving the son's presence 
in London: 


My Lord Harbert means to follow the Camp 
and bids me write unto you that if your 
self come not over [from Flushing] he 
meanes to make bold with you and send to 
Pennshurst for Bayleigh (his Uncle Robert's 
| horse] to serve upon, etc. (P. 113.) 


| These additional references, taken togeth- 
| er, suggest to me that the earl, being over- 


| 
persuaded early in April of 1597 to let his 
| gon go to London “next spring,” concocted 





“safe” Dutch 


to 


to take him 
university instead. In cross to 
Leiden or to go to his Flushing 
the young lord might pass through London 
and be employed in the family affairs on 
behalf of Sir Robert. Flushing 
as well as at Leiden, perhaps in camp with 
father or joining him for th 
but, at any rate, in Leiden, the 


a scheme to a 
order 


uncle in 


Perhaps at 


bis return 


to England- 


present evidence shows that Lord Herbert 
must be located, in 1598, and, so far as 
known, until about August 4, 1599 

His absence from England agrees, too, 


with his father’s plans for him at this time. 


They are shown in the Earl's letter of Sept 
3, 1597, to Lord Burleigh, a letter now in the 
Record Office and first cited by the Rev. W. 
A. Harrison. It concerns a projected mar- 
riage contract of Lord Herbert with an im- 
mature girl of thirteen—Lady Bridget Vere. 
The stiff governing hand of the old Earl is 
betrayed in passing: “after the marriage 
is solemnized & my sonne gonne to travell.” 

I searcely need add, since these are the 
facts, that an intimate friendship between 
Shakespeare and Herbert can no long.r be 
assumed to occur until the middle of 1599. 
The main biographical event of the “Son- 
nets” is, of course, the tragic break in the 
happiness of the poet in the love of his 
friend due to the friend's confessed 
“sensuall fault” with the woman whom the 
poet had loved. Since Meres mentioned 
“Shakespeares Sonnets,” in 1598, and Jag- 


gard published in 1599 two of them (138, 144) 
which unequivocally refer to this main bio- 
neither it 


this oc; 


graphical event, can longer 
be that urred 
relation to Lord Herbert as Shakespeare's 


friend. 


any 


assumed event with 


CHARLOTTE PORTER. 


Correspondence 


PROF. HART ON THE SOUTHERN VOTE. 


TO THE EDITOR or THE NATION: 
Sir: Anybody who guesses on elections 
is subject to rude awakenings and unwe!l- 


come comment; and I do not ec 
the Nation entertains unfavorable 
both of the of the recent Presiden- 
tial contest and of an analysis of those re- 
turns which I made in the New York Times 
of November 10. fact, when a kind but 
unknown friend sent me the clippings from 
your 14, I 


ynplain that 
views 
result 


In 


issue of November was for a 
of the 
strong 
upon 
that the 


playing off- 


overwhelmed with 
blunder that I 
still the 
ordinary mortals 


moment sense 
must have made 
of the 


was 


£0 
is terror Nation 
I afraid 
umpire had at last caught me 
side. It is therefore a cause both for 
astonishment and for relief to discover 
that the statements which you so derisive- 
ly criticise are true, or as near true as 
was possible with the incomplete returns 
then available. 

The statement which you contemn 
is: “The scanty returns show Roosevelt 
votes in every Southern State, with a total 
of between 600,000 and 600,000. That is a 
splendid start in the South, but the greater 
part of that vote cannot be had by the Re- 
publican party.” You seem to have diffi- 
culty in understanding what is meant by 
“the South”; but I cannot admit that your 
private definition of the South as “eleven 


most 
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tat j nding either on the geographer 
P< tl inalyzer of Presidential votes 
Two eful ixims of law are, that words 
to be taken in their ordinary sense; 
1 tha construction which reconciles 
twe ta to be taken in preference 
t 1 construction which makes one of them 
ird. O ‘ ld think that a paragraph 
writer ght d over from my totals that 
I was d i sith fifteen States instead of 
acknowledge on ger i! 
at nt I is not tak but is 
reall orable to my contention AnD 
inted rhe total Roosevelt 
Southern Stat (ineludi: 
\ but not Delaware vas not 
l ), it stood at 
it t ‘ ! ul 
! t or irt 
i at th yndition 
in ¢t sand 
Ta Taft, Rooseve:t 
vON 19] 1Yl2 
s 1s 
\ i 
} l | 8 
( } t -- 
’ 5 15 
i j 6 
1 115 60 
1 1 l 3 
I 118 55 38 
I He 6 19 
1? 1 1 21 46 
4 202 271 
1° Kentucky 236 110 100 
* Maryland 117 53 58 
14 Missout M47 193 128 
I W t Vi la 138 25 3 
1,342 583 610 
You f at my statement that the “great- 
part of that vote cannot be had by the 
Republican party.” Good heavens if it 
could be had, why was it not had in the 


] ”° 
last election when it was so much desired 


Why did the Taft vote, which, In the fifteen 
Southern States, was 1,342,000 in 1908, sink 
to 583.000 votes in 1912? What you call in 
your editorial “so gross a blunder—due to 
no arithmetical slip,” is an exact, truthful, 
and accurate statement, upon which the 
opponents of the Progressive party may 
awell profitably. The Republican party 
lost 750,000 votes in the South from 1908) 
to 1912 The Progressives came up from 


ncthing to 610,000 How many of that 610,- 
600 votes will ever be had by the Republl- 
can party? 

statement that 
of dele- 
Chicago] to 
Roosevelt forces as against 
The Taft Texas 
1908 was 66,000; 1912 
the was 
Roosevelt 
the 
1908 


with reference to my 


Texas the Progressive “choice 


[to 


In 


gates the 


corresponded 
nath of the 
the Taft 
in the 
it 


14 thew? 


mire 


forces vote in 
in 


vote 


election of 
and Roosevelt 
Probably 


on 


was 36,000 
Dem- 
some of 
were not cast at all 
valid inference that there 
voters behind the 
and contestants than 
Taft behind the Taft delegates to 
<hicago from Texas last spring 

It is not so demonstrable, but it is a rea-| 
sonable inference, that the Netion is so hurt 
and disappointed at the leap of the Pro-/| 
gressive party to the second place, pre- 
saging the downfall of the Republican party, | 
that it can no longer see straight or write | 
I am perfectly familiar with your | 


got some 


ocratic votes other hand, 
Taft 
1912 


were 


votes of 
it 


more 


ihe 
in in a 
Roosevelt 
Roosevelt delegates 


voters 


straight 


little habit of tying a can of nitroglycerine | against the uge of verse translations in the 


iin 


| Roosevelt votes in 1912 materially less | 
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! 1 
to the end of letters of protest such as this; 


find new 
a fool; 
umpire— 
decide 
in 


no doubt that you will 
grounds for posting the writer as 
but I cheerfully it to the 
that is, the public—to 
which has been offside 


and have 


leave 
reading 
guilty 


to 
of play 
this controversy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 
November 26 


[The passage referring to the South- 
in Professor Hart's letter to 
Times, was as follows: 


ern 
the 


vote, 


Up to last June the Republican organ 
ition still had the opportunity to appear 
second time as the protagonist of great 
oral ideas; to appeal to the justice of the 
tion; to rouse the young voter. It could 
have succeeded in 1912 on that basis, but it 
uld not succeed indefinitely because the 
name Republican repels the voters in the 
south who would otherwise act with North- 
ern brethren The scanty returns show 
Roosevelt votes in every Southern State, 
vith a total of between 500,000 and 600.000. 
That is a splendid start in the South, but 
the greater part of that vote cannot be had 
by the Republican party 
It seemed plain that the Southern 


States here intended were that group of 
States, south of the border States and 
usually referred to as the Solid South, 
in which the Republican party has hith- 
erto been a hopeless minority; the pur- 
port of the passage seemed clearly to 
be that the 500,000 or 600,000 Roose- 
velt votes represented something new 
and peculiar in the region referred to— | 
votes which had previously been unat- 
tainable by the Republican party. Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, and West 
Virginia, which it now appears that 
Professor Hart meant to include, are of 
a wholly different character from the) 
eleven States of the Solid South. In! 
each one of these four States, the vote! 
has for many years been pretty even- 


ly divided between Republicans and| 
Democrats. Kentucky went Republican 
in the Presidential election of 1896,' 


Maryland in 1896 and 1900, Missouri | 
1904 and 1908, and West Virginia | 
was carried by the Republicans in the | 


|four consecutive Presidential elections | 


of 1896, 1900, 1904, and 1908. And 
neither in these four States, nor in the | 
other eleven, was a “splendid start”) 


made by Roosevelt in any other sense | 
than that in which he made a splendid | 
start in all the other sections of the | 
country—4. ¢., the division of the Repub- 
lican vote. Whether we take the eleven | 
States, the four States, or the fifteen | 
States, we find the sum of the Taft and 
than the Taft vote in 1908.—Eb. 
TION, ] 


Na-| 





VERSE TRANSLATIONS IN THE LOEB 


CLASSICS. 


To THe Eprror or Tue NATION: 
I should like to add my emphatic 
that of your correspondent 


Sir: 
protest to 





Loeb edition of classical writers. That edi- 
tion will be used, I suppose, mainly by gen- 
eral readers like myself, who make no pre- 
tension to classical scholarship, but have 
endeavored to keep up their acquaintance 
with the original text of the Greek and 
Latin writers, believing that few things in 
life are better worth while. Such readers 
wish to avoid the drudgery of a lexicon, not 
only because it is drudgery, but because it 
tends to destroy the current of pleasure 
which comes from the swift following of the 
text itself. All that is required is to be 
able to turn from a difficult passage and by 
a momentary glance to catch the word or 
Phrase that affords the solution. It is for 
this purpose solely, as I understand it, that 
Loeb editions are issued, and for this 
purpose translation, that 
which necessarily distorts the literal mean- 
ing to an extreme degree, is most unsatis- 
The barest, baldest prose, clinging 
to the word-for-word sense, is far 
more useful. Indeed, any attempt at inde- 
pendent effects of style is objectionable, as 
distracting the attention unduly from the 
sole point of real interest, the original. 

I sincerely trust that in dealing with 
Sophocles, Afschylus, and Pindar the verse 
method will be abandoned. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


the 


a verse is, one 


factory. 


close 


Wellesley Hills, Mass., November 23. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In comment on the letter of Eliza- 
beth Knights Tompkins anent the Loeb Li- 
brary, will it be of interest to record the 
impression of one who, having read his 
Greek authors for twenty-five years in the 
original, feels justified in saying that he 
does not need the translation? His regret 
is that so fine a work as Lang, Leaf and 
Myer’s “Iliad” was not in verse; he “ex- 
periences a keen pleasure in reading Mrs. 
Browning's versified renderings of the cho- 
ral odes of the “Prometheus”; Pollard’s 
“Odes from the Greek Dramatists” is a 
source of constant joy to him; and he has 
found, in his classroom, that the transla- 
tion in verse invariably carries the day with 
an average ciass of American young men 
and women. So that he for one hopes for 
more verse translations in the Loeb Li- 
brary. It seems a pity indeed that in trans- 
lating the works of the Greek genius, one 
of its most essential qualities, that of plas- 
tie form, should be omitted. 

CHARLES ST. CLAIR WADE. 

Tufts College, November 22. 





ART IN EDUCATION. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your notice (November 21) of the 
pamphlet published by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press on “The Study of the History 
of Art in the Colleges and Universities of 
the United States” calls attention to the 
fact that less than one-quarter of our col- 
leges give courses in the history of art, 
while barely more than one-sixth have 
a special professor in the subject. Great 
as is the improvement shown even by this 
state of affairs over that which existed ten 
years ago, the fact remains that the history 
of art is a subject regarded as unimportant 
in the academic world of the United States, 
This is a comment on American college and 
university ideals of culture not pleasant to 
face. One wonders what the reason may be. 
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Is it that three-quarters of our colleges 
have presidents and faculties, regents and 


trustees, so obsessed with the notion of 
advancing only those subjects which lead 
to what may be called profitable utilities 
that they have lost faith, if they ever had 
it. in culture as an end in itself, not to 
say a vital power in society? In this 
opening of the twentieth century, when 


our institutions of higher education are 


giving their strength and resources so un- 


dividedly to the making of chemists, bota- 
nists, zoélogists, school teachers, journal- 
ists, and cooks, the fruits of sc'ence and 
pedagogy, there is of course little room 
left in the curriculum, and smal] funds in 
the exchequer, for teaching and investigat- 
ing subjects which relate to “the mysterious 


forces of the spirit’’—art, music, poetry. 
The answer to this difficulty is easy. Start 
with a good man, and give him what you 
can for equipment. If he is a really good 
man, he can instruct and delight his stu- 
dents, broadening their intellectual and ws- 
thetic horizons, quite apart from any great 


of photographs, lantern-slides, 
Nothing is more dangerous than 
the history of 
may become picture- 
“snaps” for the student, and lectur- 
ing “snaps” for the professor, everything 
being called into service but brains. The 
is that a small equipment need not 
cost much, and that a small equipment is 
plenty to start with. Because we may not 
be able to command a library of one hun- 
dred thousand volumes, it by no means fol- 
lows that we cannot learn much from one 
hundred. It is so with the possible equip- 
ment of courses in the history of 
Surely it is not the expense that keeps these 
three hundred out of four hundred American 
colleges from giving such courses. No man 
ever did so much in this country to vitalize 
and keep alive an interest in the history and 
meaning of art as Professor Norton, and 


collection 
and casts. 
too much equipment, 
art courses easily 
gazing 


since 


point 


it is doubtful if any man ever had a smaller | 


equipment than he for years and years. 
ALFRED M. BROOKS. 


University of Indiana, November 29. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


One will look far for a choicer gift-book 
than “Boston, New and Old” (Houghton 
Mifflin; $7.50 net). The drawings, by Les- 
ter G. Hornby, include all the fine old 
bits, as well as the new and imposing, and 
reveal that artistic sense which last year 
made his drawings of New York much more 
than a play of surfaces. To Bostonians, his 
present work should bring delight, for, 
without in any way disguising his subject, 
he has seized upon the things which resi- 
dents of Boston like to think make it dif- 
ferent from the rest of the world. Mr. 
T, R. Sullivan explains brightly and brief- 
ly the changes which have come over the 
city with the years, together with the cus- 
toms which have remained the same, Fre- 
quenters of the Park Street corner will be 
comforted to learn that it was ever breezy. 
Legend has it that, when the Wind and the 
Devil first came to this locality, the Devil 
entered the Park Street Church, while the 
Wind waited for him outside. Now, that 


hceuse of worship cast such a spell over the 





art. | 


! 
evil one that he never could escape. And 


the Wind still waits. There are amusing 
pages on the relations of street-car con- 
ductors with best families. The former, 
blessed creatures, maintain, we are told, a 
Bostonese purity of speech “Leave by 
the nearer door,” calls the conductor, never 
forgetting himself. While on the subject, 
the author relates the story of a New York 
conductor, “who goaded forward a stately, 
high-souled dame by his coars« hout of 
‘Step lively, lady!’ She, more than equal 
to the occasion, with a scathing look, re- 
pled, ‘I have no wish to linger,’ and swept 
him by 

By the side of this volume on Boston may 
be placed F. Hopkinson Smith's “Char- 
coals of New and Old New York” (Doub! 
day, Page; $5 net). For each of his illus- 
trations Mr. Smith has provided a page or 
two of text, written in a persona! 
sionistic vein He does not lil sk 
scraper: 

The vertical straight line is the line of 
the ugly. The rectangular is two of thes« 
lines conspiring to strangle beauty 
How New York will look when the rest 
of our streets are lined with this “dry- 
goods-box-set-up-on-end” style of archi- 
tecture with fronts but so man under- 
done waffles, is a thought that disturbs 
| But New York is not yet mad: p of sky- 
scrapers alone (which, for th atter of 


that, may have the qualities of grandeur if 


not of beauty), and Mr. Smith has made 
|}a series of drawings soft and romantic 


enough to soothe any eye 

George Wharton Edwards to 
make grateful return for the spell which th 
Netherlands have cast over him on several 
visits. Last year his Old Flemish 
Towns” was one of the choice books of the 
season, and this year “Marken and its Peo- 
ple” (Moffat, Yard; $2.50 net) 
tains his reputation as a 
jand illustrator. The cover, 
and title-page have the elaborate 
jand color-scheme with which Mr 
|has come to be identified. Within the 
ume the illustrations are simpler and are 
uniformly in an effective slaty gray, being 
based on pencil sketches. The Marken de- 
scribed in the text is only geographically 
that to which tourists throng. For the au- 
thor has made his visits usually out of the 
summer season—once he spent Christmas 
there, going across the Zuyder Zee on a 
sledge—and has caught the people out of 
jthat mood of manufactured gayety which 
j has begun to pall even on sightseers. One 
jot the peculiar customs of the island may 
be noted here. Before two persons are 
| Properly engaged to each other they must 
|go through the ordeal of sitting up through- 
jout the whole night with a long, guttering, 

lighted candle on the table between them. 

| They are left by parents entirely to 
| themselves, and they may not speak until 
jthe taper has burnt itself out, the idea 
| being, as Mr. Edwards asserts, that they 
| must be very much in love or they could 
|}not endure the night's vigil. 

If only for the illustrations, “Japanese 
|Gardens” (Dodd, Mead; $6 net) should be 
a book much sought after. Something above 
two dozen plates, reproduced from water 
colors by Walter Tyndale, R. I., follow the 
Japanese season, and set forth the choicest 
spots in that flowery land. Judgments will 


continues 


“Some 


equally 
writer 
frontispiece, 


sus- 


pleasant 


design 
Edwards 


vol- 








the Oriental atmosphere, In certain in- 





differ as to how far Mr. Tyndale has caught | 
| 





stances there can be no doubt that he has 
succeeded; in others, in his preo ipation 
tu produce vagueness of general effect, he 
has sacrificed the definite lines of detail, 
which are almost invariably a part of the 
Japanese method In consequence, som 
of the scenes might with equal fitness 
I labelled “Off Rockland” or \ Boston 
Suburb.” Certain figures also ha th 
unbecoming alertness of Americans, others 
look like Germans Yet the | i 
ost without eX on t I t l 
enough to fran Tt author « } text 
Mrs. Basil Taylor (Harriet O ) 

ts tha her vord I i but 
l tail to Mr I d 

ny red ki I 
I 1 knowledge: " 
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ss 

Whether the ver l 2 of 
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t} greater diversion, read i ha 1 
hance to decide fro t t 
is issued for the Christma or rm 
over decoration is most ittract ‘ t ne 
no other than the Mermaid in ti of \ 
and blue and dreaming of Mar | Wa 
(Scribner; 75 cents net.) 

Handasyde's (pseudonym for Er H 
Buchanan) “The Four Gardens” ($1.50 net) 
onsisting of the Haunted Garden, t! Old 
Fashioned Garden, the Poor Man's Gard 
ind the Rich Man's Garden, which Lippin 
cott has just published handsomely, offer 
ed the illustrator an excellent chance for 
variety Charles Robinson, to whom this 
work was entrusted, has produced 
ginal designs and figure-sketches in black- 
and-white and a number of full pages in 
color. His results, though generally pleas 
ant, are not unusual, and are not alto 


gether free from stiffness and conventional 


arrangement 


Miss Agnes Repplier’s love for “the fire 
side sphinx” is well known, and there will 
be a welcome for her book on “The Cat” 


(Sturgis & Walton; $1 net). It 
ogy which the collector describes on the ti- 
tle-page as “a record of the 
invectives by 


is an anthol- 
endearments 


and lavished writers 
upon an animal much loved and much ab- 
horred.” Not endearment, but 
certainly an encomium, is this characteris 
tie stanza from the French of Jules Lemal- 


tre: 


many 


exactly an 


Philosopher and comrade, not for thee 

The fond and foolish love which binds the dog: 
Only a quiet sympathy which sees 

Through all my faults, and bears with them 
Re lenient still, and have some faith in me, 
Gentlest of skeptics, sleeplest of friend« 


awhile 


“Romeo and Juliet” is the play of Shake- 


speare’s chosen this season for handsome 
decoration. It is published by Doran ($5 
net) in a form approaching the folio size, 


with numerous full-page colored plates by 
W. Hatherell, R. I. The is green 
with large gilt lettering, and with the bal- 
cony scene outlined in the same medium. 
That great pains have been spent upon the 
color work there can be no question. But 
the reader will have to get used to it by 
degrees, because of the bright Italian hues 
employed. Many of the effects are beavuti- 
ful; others, to the present reviewer at least, 
still seem garish after looking at them re- 
peatedly. 

John Hay’s “Pike County Ballads” fur- 
nish an illustrator with innumerablegraphic 


cover 
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Of a religious character in the broader 
sense of the word is “The Illumined Life,” 
Helen Anderson-Gordon This is 
a work of introspection and spiritual medi- 
written with delicacy of feeling and 
of 


in and color, 


lassic maidens are 


ly English in the hollow-eyed manner 


of Du successful is 


by Van 


tation 
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Fletcher Seymour. 


THE TRUST PROBLEM. 
The Control 
Clark and 
York: The 


who 


of Trusts. By John Bates 
John Maurice Clark. New 
Macmillan Co. $1 net. 

this book will find 
wondering if the authors 
have sufficiently pondered Petrarch’s 
ejaculation, “Believe me, it requires no 
little confidence to promise help to the 
struggling, counsel to the doubtful, light 
to the blind, hope to the despondent, re- 
freshment to the weary. indeed 
are great things if they be 


Some read 


themselves 


These 


accomplish- 


ed; trifles if they exist but in a prom- 
ise.” Confidence is certainly not lacking 
here. Though Professor Clark has ap- 


parently had to modify his views in no 
inconsiderable measure the first 
edition of this work was issued in 1901, 


since 


he has now no hesitation in uttering 
what, in its main content, may be re- 
garded as his definite philosophy of 


Trusts. 
It is a philosophy that will not pass 
And it may be said that 

have, by their choice of 

it hard rather than easy 
have honestly differed 
with them the past to come round 
their of thinking. This work, 
indeed, has one grave defect: it is too 
in the terms of the agi- 
tator. distinctions meet the 
eye at every turn. “Honest capital” and 
“honest labor” are everywhere in favor 
of the free competitive system. If the 
monopolistic power cannot taken 
away from great corporations, “we must 
treat them as outlaws.” “When there 
is a large public to plunder, the gains 
great.” It assumed that the 

create their products with a 

of economy, “but 
of their fair share 


unchallenged. 
authors 
made 
who 
in 
way 


our 
terms, 


for those 
to 
couched 


oiten 
Invidious 


be 


are is 
Trusts 
maximum 
people out 
gains therefrom, 
scribe what within the short period of 


their existence they have done; and yet, | 


if they should become secure monopo- 
lies, they would do something much 
worse.” Instances of such language 
could be multiplied indefinitely. If this 
book were put forth as a manual for 
those about to go on the hustings, it 
would serve the purpose admirably. It 
has, in fact, not a little resemblance to 
the literature so constantly flooding the 
market in Great Britain in periods of 
political stress. Nothing could be more 
regrettable. For if there is any one 
question in the mind of the people of 
the United States that calls for abso- 
lutely dispassionate discussion it is the 
question of the Trusts. 

All this, however, does not alter the 


ifact that here is a very readable and 


suggestive book. Ten years ago Pro- 
feasor Clark entertained the notion that 
had shown its 


cheat the | 
of the| 
This does, in fact, de-| 


| power to control prices. Whenever 
mills in a combination had raised their 
|prices greatly, they had caused new 
mills to be built, and the fear of fur- 
ther cases of this kind was holding 
prices within bounds. But the limits 
thus established were not rigid, declare 
our authors, and the companies soon 
discovered their own power to crush 
audacious rivals when they appeared. 
They so often did this that their evi- 
dent power to do it had its effect in 
advance and deterred competitors from 
appearing. The potentiality of unfair 
attacks by the Trust tended to destroy 
the potentiality of competition. Under 
these conditions it was and is neces- 
sary to disarm the Trusts—to deprive 
them of the special weapons with which 
they deal their unfair blows. The fail- 
ure of potential competition accounts 
for the appearance of the work before 
us. 

Almost at the start we are forced to 
inquire if the writers of this book have 
properly correlated the Trusts with 
their times. Great prosperity, they as- 
sert, has certainly come under a régime 
of consolidation. The period since 1891, 
they add, has been anything but one 
of impoverishment, and it is no un- 
certain guess which assigns a reason 
for this general prosperity. It has been 
due, in their judgment, to “production 
on a vast scale, carrying with it a 
corresponding increase of efficiency, and 
to improvement in productive methods.” 
We are led to infer that Professor Clark 
and Mr. John Maurice Clark rank the 
Trust as a cause of the great industrial 
prosperity of recent times. For they de- 
clare that we need more, better, and 
again better means of production if our 
growing population shall be kept above 
the level of want; and then they add: 
“Now what has happened within a 
ithird of a century has been such a 
multiplying and improving of instru- 
ments of production, and, secondly, the 
utilizing of them on a vast scale. Big 
mills where little ones stood, and groups 
of big mills under one management, 
|have added enormously to the produc- 
‘tiveness of machinery.” 
| The facts are open to another inter- 
|pretation. In the minds of many the 
Trust is more distinctly an effect than 
‘a cause. That is, it did not come into 
existence for the purpose of initiating 
‘and moulding a new industrial develop- 
ment, but was forced into being to 
escape from the consequences of a ris- 
ing tide of competition created by a 
new industrial development. 

From 1873 to 1898 was a period of 
falling prices. Sir Francis Webster has 
recently pointed out some of the rea- 
sons for this. There was an absence of 
great wars; transportation facilities 
were being increased and improved on 
an enormous scale; goods, whether raw 
or manufactured, kept pouring into the 
market at a pace that baffled previous 
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experience. 
another before it could be absorbed. The 
glut was universal. Then followed a 
period of unproductive consumption of 
wealth. Capital was destroyed in pro- 
digious amounts by war and arma- 
ments. The world’s consumption from 
these and other causes gradually over- 
took the years of plenty before 1900. To 
quote Sir Francis Webster, the world 
is now working and living on relatively, 
and in some cases on actually, smaller 
stocks, and more from hand-to-mouth, 
than at any time in the experience of a 
generation. 

During the years of plenty and low 
prices, which were often years of small 
profits, the incentive for new capita! 
to enter into competition with old was 
reduced, even though the new capital 
could take advantage of all the latest 
improvements in the arts. About fif- 
teen years ago began an astonishing 
era of industrial combinations, the pur- 
pose being chiefly one of self-preserva- 
tion. Opportunely, just as industry was 
forced to such expedients, a reign of 
militarism set in, which, combined with 
other forms of unproductive consump- 
tion the world over, turned glut into 
scarcity, and opened the way for enor- 
mous profits, not only for capital al- 
ready invested in production, but also 
for huge amounts of new capital. In 
view of these  well-recollected facts, 
there seems to be scant warrant for the 
assertion that great general prosperity 
has come “under a régime of consolida- 
tion.” The most that can be said is 
that the Trusts and prosperity have 
been synchronous, 

It is well to dwell on this point, be- 
cause, as unprofitable years made the 
Trusts, it is barely possible that even 
tually they may unmake the Trusts. Cer- 
tainly, there would be hope of this un- 
der free competition. But free com- 
petition has been lost, declare the au- 
thors of the present work, and can only 
be regained through legislation. It 
must be admitted that they have much 
to say for this contention. A Trust can 
follow a newcomer into its field and un- 
dersell it, while keeping up prices every- 
where else in its own field; it may boy- 
cott merchants who do not comply with 
its regulations; and it may discrim- 
inate in other ways to the destruction 
of free competition. Whether the al- 
leged practices of the Trust could be 
employed successfully to the end of 
time is at least debatable. But the 
world of affairs is not very much con- 
cerned with remote contingencies. The 
capitalists that desire to compete witb 
the big corporations in the present, and 
the public that desires to profit from 
such competition, must, in the opinion 
of our authors, invoke the law. 

How shall they do it? We find here 
an interesting chapter on how not to | 
do it. Among the inadvisable measures 
are government ownership of industrial | 


One crop came on top of!plants and indiscriminate tariff legisla- 


tion. The constructive programme of 
Professor Clark and his collaborator is 
not simple. Incidentally, these reform- 
ers disclaim any desire to dogmatize as 
to the legal methods which their 
aims should be brought about. Many of 


by 


their readers will be likely to regard 
this as a fatal weakness in their book. 
If they are able to show us a sure path 


out of the present situation, their guid- 
ance will be welcomed; if they are not 
able, their work is of no more practical 
value than many another's 

The first thing demanded here 


our control over transportation shall be 


is that 
so developed as to prevent all favorit- 
ism of the kind that leads, or may lead, 
to giving the favored shipper a monop- 
oly. Next, must have 
trative like the 
Cemmerce Commission, to deal with the 
and general of 
laws regulating Trusts. The investor in 
Trust securities 
predatory 
patents must 

tions must not 
size that will preclude competition, and 


we an adminis 


commission, Interstate 


t pecific provisions our 


must be protected; 


competition and misuse of 


be prevented; combina- 


be allowed to attain a 
if they do they must be broken up. The 
central feature of the programme here 
oullined, and the feature which our au- 
thors are quick to recognize as the one 
most visionary, is the control of meth- 
ods of marketing, and the enforced sell- 
ing at one price publicly advertised. 
The reader will begin this book with 
more assurance than he will 
the Almost the first 
will strike his eye are these: 


possess at 


close. words that 


The purpose of the work is entirely 


con- 


structive, since it advocates a positive pol- 


icy for controlling Trusts. It aims to show 
that certain measures having this end in 
view are in harmony with iodern ten 
denc le and are well within th ver of 
the legislator and the executive official, and 
that they give promise of ensuring what the 
public needs, namely, protection against 
abnormal prices, continued increase in pro- 
duction, and improvement in ynditions of 


labor. 


This note of confidence emboldens the 
mind of the reader, but as he goes on 
to the end he finds himself less san- 
guine. He may even find himself ask- 
ing if the remedy is not worse than the 
complaint. This able treatise has not 
simplified the Trust problem: it has, if 
anything, made it seem more difficult 
than before. 


CURRENT FICTION. 

The Flaw in the Crystal. By May Sin- 
clair. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Never before has Miss Sinclair had 
a theme to which her manner was 80 
congenial. As long as she dealt with 
the invalid précieuse and the poetic 
clerk, with the wife who kept vestal 
vows, and with the women who had 
books rather than babies, we could never 





' quite 





O87 


have 





It 


choice 


would been 
to 
anomalies in a more matter-of-fact light, 


and with less palpitating solicitude. We 


trust her. 


our humble examine these 


mistrusted her air of admitting us to 
the mysteries, her sentences that had 
the cadence of incantation. 

But what she offers us now is an 
amazing adventure—nothing less than 
an excursion into the occult. This is a 
field where most of us will never pens 
trate without a guide, and who better 
than the priestess of the immaterial? 
There is need of some charm “of woven 
paces and of waving hands” to lull our 
natural doubts into oblivion, if we are 
to be admitted to the rites of mental 
therapeutics. It is really wonderful 


it 


bonds of reason and audaciously 


how she does contriving to slip the 
proje ct 
ing us beyond the limits of the natural 
The 


yourself 


into the arena of psychical forces 


is like trusting to 


experience 
a new element 
chological conquest analogous to aerial 
It is this sense of 
venturesomeness amid unchart 
its 


participating in a psy 


navigation. 
mental 
ed dangers that gives the adventurs 


experi 


zest. in its final analysis, 


truth that 


The theme is, 
the old 
ness is the absolute condition of doing 


asceticism selfless 


good; what is unusual is the exploita 
tion of this particular way of doing 
good—its hazards and what we may call 
its technique. 

Agatha Verrall discovers herself in 
possession of a remedial influence which 
she is able to direct at will, and ex 
tends its beneficent use from her own 
case of erotic malaise to marital 


The 


nerves 


sufferings of her lover. reciprocal 
affliction of 


which Rodney 


lacerated from 


Lanyon ant his wife suf 


fer being healed, the need of the for 
mer to resort to Agatha’s sympathetk 
presence is lessened. As his visits b 


come rarer, she begins to suffer for her 
Nevertheless, 
she is still maintaining these cures suc- 


disinterested benevolence. 


cessfully, when sue is led to undertake 
another, a case of insane mania in the 


husband of an appealing friend. Under 
the triple burden she succumbs. Like a 
swimmer in the desperate grip of a 


drowning man, she has no choice except 


to save herself mercilessly. In self-de 
fence against the inroads of vicarious 
madness she decisively casts off the 


demented subject; and by a sacrificial 
purification of her intention, she relin- 
quishes her personal claim upon Rod- 
ney in order to restore the beneficent 
operation of her “gift” towards him. It 
had been the “strain of mortality in her 
love for Rodney” that had made her 
vulnerable to the spiritual contagion. 
“The Flaw in the Crystal,” it might 
be noted, is not a novel, but a very per- 
fectly developed short story. Not too 
long to read at a single sitting, it pre- 
supposes such a perusal. Piecemeal it 
loses its effectiveness. The pleasure is 
in watching it grow like a blown bub- 
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bie, an effect as magical, insubstantial, | 


and 
touch 


quick to vanish at a maladroit 
Altogether, this is the most 
thing Miss Sinclair has done 
from an ar- 


original 


the most unassailable 


and 
tistic standpoint 
Sarah Comstock, New 


Page & Co. 


By 
ibleday, 
cursed by drought, 
forlorn settlers 


of prairie 
a group of 
vain attempt, year after year, 
rops from a naturally fer- 
full of en- 
fident of success with his 
(beautiful), 


. young Easterner, 

\ young girl 
i settler who has died, leav 
A 
er and his rascally tool, 
the Set- 


ry family to care for. 


with heroine 
s stages of unintelligence 
lured 


the 


unpromis- 
A 
‘soddy,” 


Kasterner 


to equally 
promoter. doctor, 
The 


young 


t-riding parson. or 


which the 
to build upon a scale attest- 
country. These are 


the story-teller 


faith in the 

materials of which 
constructs her tale That there 
ble ahead for the Easterner and the girl 
is evident on the face of things. But 
the kind of trouble is unexpected. For 
the is so sure of the 
future that he heart into the 
discouraged settlement, is the first to 
The girl, by that time his wife, 
refuses to go with him, stays by 
“soddy,” and is on the point of death in 
childbed when his heart wins him back 
from the luxury of the East; and so she 
returns to life and happiness with her 
pusillanimous mate. 

The writer has tasted of French real- 
ism, perhaps by way of the late Frank 
Norris and his disciples. Her melodrama 
is decorated with patches of description 
in the brave manner. The neighbors 
flock to complete the rearing of the sod- 
and at midday they feast together: 


is trou- 


enthusiast, who 


puts new 


“quit.” 


dy, 


the | 
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The Nation 
ists and playwrights have so frequently | 
tried to interpret of late. But the “seer” | 
of Mr. Sheehan is not a mere replica of 
former studies. His most important 
point of difference from most of them 
is his joyousness. The world expects 
the saint and the miracle-worker to wear 
a long face, or, at most, a face lighted 
with unearthly cheer. The “Faith Heal- 
er” of the late William Vaughn Moody, 
for example, is capable of rapture, but 
not of merriment. The Rev. Constant 
Gath, on the other hand, is jolly. He 
has a mellow sense of humor, and loves 
to exercise it. He not only preaches that 
the world is a place to be happy in, he 
is happy himself. Even sin does not call 
for gloom: “Don't you reckon God un- 
derstands?” he cries to his thousands. 
“He designed you, brother, sister, and 
made you what you are. There's no oc- 
casion to apologize. Don't regret, don’t 
be remorseful, don't give way to despair. 
You can’t queer yourself with God, what- 
ever you do.” 

Evidently much may be done by a 
man with a creed like this, with a mag- 
netic presence, a pure heart, and a gift 
of healing. The thousands flock to his 
standard. He founds an ideal commu- 
nity on the outskirts of a grimy manu- 
facturing town. His fame and influ- 
ence spread all over the country, and 
beyond. Unfortunately, the creation of 
a magnificent being of this order in- 
volves a sad obligation on the part of | 
his creator. He must be killed off be-| 
fore it becomes necessary to describe | 
the whole world as made anew by the) 
spread of his power—which would be| 


who appears properly at the end of the 
present volume, is in an altogether 
charming vein of drollery. 








WILLIAM MORRIS. 


The Collected Works of William Mor- 
ris. With Introductions by his daugh- 
ter, May Morris. Vol. XIII, The Odys- 
sey of Homer. Vol. XIV, The House of 
the Wolfings; The Story of the Glit- 
tering Plain. Vol. XV, The Roots of 
the Mountains. Vol. XVI, News from 
Nowhere; A Dream of John Ball; A 
King’s Lesson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

These four new volumes (XIII to 
XVI) of the great edition of William 
Morris bring us to a section of his 
works distinctly lower in value than 
the magnificent circle of poems in “The 
Earthly Paradise” and “Sigurd.” The 
opening lines of Miss May Morris’s In- 
troduction to Vol. XIII indicate some of 
the reasons why this later work shows 
a falling off in tone: 

In April, 1886, Mother hears, “I 
back from the Irishry all safe last night, 
but, as I suppose May has told you, I am 
off to Leeds and Bradford on Saturday, and 
shal] not be back thence till Tuesday: af- 
ter that peace as far as travelling is con- 
cerned till the end of June. I had a good 
passage back, and did 50 lines of Homer 
on the boat—also ate my dinner there.” 

Nearly a year later he writes to her in 
Rome, “Homer goes on and will be out in 
about a month: but Smith is insisting on 
paper-hangings, so I must do one, at least, 
besides those I have in hand.” 

The translation of the Odyssey was writ- 


came 


false as history and tame as fiction. The | ten amidst all the racket of what my fa- 
latter part of the present narrative, lead-| ther speaks of (somewhat ruefully) as “the 


‘ing up to this necessary event, is strain- Pernicious practice of what may be called 


ed and melodramatic. If the man him-|?Tfessional agitation.” 


self could have been presented as a pic: | We have seen this multifariousness 
ture, and left at that, this would have employed before, and remember that 


| been a better book: but it would not) Morris once told a young aspirant that 


“Bestially they crammed, greedy enough, 


these grimy creatures, eating rudely, 
speechiessly at first, fiercely rending the 
tissues that hours of toll had torn down 
like a force scattering fortresses. Bes- 
tial, the animal, the man, 
united—they carved, glutted, 
great sighs of replenishment. 
They sliced, smacked, surfeited, to re- 
new their powers for the building.” In 
short, these American ploneers comport 
themselves like the French peasants of 
Zola, and their exploits are recorded in 


splendid 


an idiom roughly resembling his own. | 


So lingers the hope, common enough 

decade or two ago, of producing a great 

American novel with the ald of a for- 

elgn accent. 

The Seer. By Perley Moore Sheehan. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Here again is the figure of the mod- 


heaved | 


| 
| 
' 
| 


have been a story! 


London Lavender. By E. V. Lucas. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Falconer, who made so many hap- 
py discoveries in “Over Bemerton’s,” is 
here married and living with his wife 
in a London lodging-house. His discov- 
eries continue, the most notable now be 


"| ing a man who tends the apes in the Zoo 


and meditates over his pets in a manner 
that might honor a philosophizing ob- 
server of things human instead of sim- 
jan. Other men and women come and 
go, including the daughter of Mr. Ingle- 
side, with whom we became acquainted 


“+ in the novel of that name, and an editor 


who gathers many strange talkers into 


|his chambers, Altogether the book is 


the same delightful farrago of fun and 
sly wisdom which made “Over Bemer- 
ton’s” so signal a success. Nothing 
here, perhaps, is quite so good as the 
Chinese biographies in the first volume, 





ern prophet and healer whom our novel-| but the naming oo Lavender Falconer, 


a true poet should be able to wind off 
an epic from his brain while his fingers 
were winding off cloth on the loom— 
or words to that effect. But a new dis- 
turbing factor has now been introduced 
into his life—Socialism and the burning 
zeal to reform men, as well as the arts 
of men. We are bound to suspect that 
diverting of his energies, hitherto di- 
rected exclusively to esthetic ends, is 
in part the cause of so lamentable an 
artistic failure as his version of the 
“Odyssey,” though no doubt his North- 
ern studies also had something to do 
with such a falsification of Homer as 
greets us in the beginning of the poem: 
Tell me, O Muse, of the Shifty, the man who 
wandered afar, 
After the Holy Burg, Troy-town, he had 
wasted with war. 


Opinions may vary in regard to the 
prose tales that occupy the other three 
volumes before us. To the reviewer who 
now meets them in their splendid new 
dress, they have never been particularly 
interesting. 
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The introductions of Miss Morris con- 
tinue their charm. Naturally, we hear 
much in those that accompany the pres- 
ent volumes of the poet's ill-timed incur- 
sion into politics. But there are de- 
lightful pictures of the home life in- 
termingled. Volume XIII, in particular, 
contains further descriptions of Kelm- 
scott, which is also visualized for us by 
photogravures of several rooms. 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff. By Arthur Chris 
topher Benson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


All is grist that comes to Mr. Benson's 
mill. An attack of neurasthenia that 
would have laid most of us low, merely 
supplies him with material for a new 
book. The nervous breakdown came upon 
Mr. Benson in 1907, and not merely de- 
stroyed his power to work or to enjoy 
for two dreadful years, but altered much 
of that view of life and that way of tak- 
ing it which formed the background of 
many of his former works. To this 
change in his point of view he had, in 
fact, already referred in “The Silent Isle” 
—a book which he calls “a record of an 
experiment in happiness.” “It was my 
design,” he tells us in the Epilogue to 
that book, “to live alone in joy; not to 
exclude others, but to admit them for 
my pleasure and at my will. I thought 
that by desiring little, by sacrificing 
quantity of delight for quality, I should 
gain much. And I will as frankly con- 
fess that I did not succeed in capturing 
the tranquillity I desired.” And he adds 
in the book under review, 

The vital, the profound mistake of 
little experiment was that I tried to ar; 
range my life on romantic lines. I don't 
know how can learn that this is not 
possible except by doing it and finding it 
a failure. Many people have not the chance 
of doing it at all, and that is perhaps a 
happier solution; but I found myself at the 
age of two-and-forty a free man after a 
very busy professional life of twenty years, 
with enough to live upon, no claims, 
family ties. It was then that a> ideal took 
shape, to live the poetic life. thought | 
could make my writing the s...d business 
of my life, and that otherwise I could live 
simply and quietly, avoiding tiresome rou- 
tine and business duties, seeing just the 
people I liked, and practicing to enjoy sol 
tude. 


my 


one 


no 


It was his illness that brought him 
both the sense of his previous failure and 
his new view of life. He learned from 
it, as he tells us, many things—the real 
ity and eternity of the soul, the love and 
the presence of God even in sorrow and 
pain, the mission of suffering, the glory 
of the life of service. 

It is inevitable in a book of this sort 
that the pronoun “I” should figure with 
extreme prominence. The book is entire- 
ly about himself—his symptoms, his suf- 
ferings, his despairs, his ideas, his ideals, 
his failures, his lessons, his joys. It 





often seems less like a book than like 
a letter from an intimate friend who has 
just been through a long illness. Not 
that it contains anything in positively 
poor taste, but one wonders why Mr. Ben- 
son should have told us all about it. And 
one wonders especially why he should 
have said it over in so many ways. Mr. 
Benson is a master of the Art of Beauti- 
ful Repetition—but all knew that 
without this new demonstration. “Thy 
Rod and Thy Staff” contains exactly 300 
pages, and it might equally well have 
contained 50 or 600. One cannot avoid 
a sneaking suspicion that Mr. Benson 
wanted to make a book out of it. It 
to be hoped that his rather fatal fluency 
will not tempt him into writing too many 
books, and that he will look to it lest 
his words run completely away with hig 


we 


is 


ideas. 

Yet though we may at first wonder why 
Mr. Benson thought it worth his while to 
tell us so much about himself, we shall 
realize, on further reflection, that he had 
a very solid reason for it. For the fact 
is, there are thousands of people in Eng- 
land and America who are eager to know 
everything about Mr. Benson that he is 
willing to tell. Indeed, your true Ben- 
sonian will welcome even the repetitions 
—they are so charmingly phrased! To 
him—or rather, to her (and she is often 
to be met with and is usually a persou 
of excellent taste)—Mr. 
ings have been a light in the darkness. 
And even the non-Bensonian must admit 
that Mr. Benson is one of the real forces 
in our English world for hopeful and 
spiritual living. 


Benson's writ- 





The Works of Thomas Deloney 
by Francis Oscar Mann. New 
Henry Frowde. $5.75. 


Edited 
York: 


Deloney's writings are affiliated with 
several literary types, nearly all popu- 
lar. He made a number of new ballads, 
and rehandled some ancient He 
touc! ed the genre of the“Fall of Princes,” 
or De Casibus, by riyming a number 
of tales from Holinshed and fiom cur- 
rent popular tradition English 
kings, queens, and worthies. He proba- 


ones. 


about 


bly invented, or perhaps rather com- 
pounded, one new form—a sies of 
pilose anecdotes about’ tradespeople, 


anecdotes loosely held together by com- 
mon personages. This genre, essential- 
ly bourgeois as it is, 
of romance, of the picaresque tale, and 
of the “London tract” fully 
exemplified in the work Robert 
In Deloney's about 
tradespeople there are touches also of 
what, were it in dramatic form, would 
te “domestic tragedy”; and from these 
stories, too, the way leads quite straight 
the comedies of Dekker, who was 
close upon Deloney’s track. Dekker 
and, possibly, Ben Jonson seem to be 
Veloney's only followers. Richardson, 


yet shovs traces 
a form 
of 


Greene. stories 


to 
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'for instance, gets nothing from him. 

Though Deloney offers plenty of real- 
istic raw material, this is not litera- 
ture. His work, like Lillo’s “George 
Barnwell,” or “Les Contemporaines” of 
Restif de la Bretonne, moves upon a 
lower level. Always ready to be snatch- 
ed up into literature, Deloney, in fact, 
always remains below it, and does not 
have the good fortune to contribute any 
thing whatever to the development of 
the English novel. It is to be regretted 
that the present editor has continued 
the fastion of greatly overes:imating 
both the merits and the influence of 
Deloney’s work. Most of is “sad 
siuff.” It emphatically does not follow 
tle alleged “progress of realism 


towards characterization and construc- 


tion” (p. xxvii), for it is never more 
than a string of anecdotes; and the as 
sertion that in it “we may istly find 
the highest achievement of the Eliza- 
bethan novel” (p. xiv) can hardly be 
taken seriously. 

Deloney now appears for the first 


time in a collected edition, or rather re- 
print. As the early editions are fairly 
correct, the present text, 


eccentricities and blind passages which 


despite some 


the editor has left untouched, is satis 
factory on the whole. £0, too, is the 
treatment of Deloney’s sourccs; though 


the editor might well have noticed that 
‘A pastorall Song” (p. 344) is a palpa- 
ble imitation of the “Shepherds Calen- 


dar”; that “Taprobana” (p. 47, 1. 30) 
and “Cea” (p. 48, 1. 27) are taken respec- 
tively from Greene's “Al:ida” and 
‘Carde of Fancie”’; and that the unnat- 
ural natural history about the bull and 
the figtree (p. 82, 1. 26) comes from 
“Euphues.” More than doubtful is the 
etymology (note on p. 8, 1. 15) which 
explains drenched as “the causative 
verb from drown.” But the most seri 
ous defect of this edition, apart from 
the inexcusable absence of an index, is 
the lack of any adequate study of De- 


loney’s words, locutions, and proverbs. 
Much of this material doubtl+ss is to be 


found in Heywood, Halliwell, and other 


collections: it was an editors business 
to make it available in his notes. The 
following, among many others, are left 
unexplained: portigues (59, 11); Dick 
Piper (88, 24); let their terme die (106, 
14); giue the slampam (129, 16); chang- 


ing his copy (131, 37); thou gauest the 
Crow a pudding (16%, §); 
is dead? (ibid., 14); the place 
of your legge is next to your s!ooe (235, 
34). As Deloney’s work, in its almost 
total want of literary merit, is valua 
ble chiefly as a treasury of Elizabethan 
folk-speech and folk-manners, 
oi the kind indicated 
nently desirable. It might, indeed, have 
led the editor to hesitate in attributing 
to Deloney the authorship of one of the 
tracts here reprinted—‘‘Canaans Calam- 
itie.” In the letter “To the Gentlemen 
Readers,” T. D., who may as well be 


Whoose mare 


biggest 


a study 


would seem eml- 
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Dekker as Deloney, speaks (p. 419) of 
“better bread then could be made of 
Wheate.” If are right in crediting 
this phrase to Sancho Panza, T. D. can 
be died in 1600, the 
in “Don Quixote” was pub- 


we 


not Deloney, who 


year which 


lished 
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“Into the 


ture, Of different 


Field's “Christmas and Christmas 


Verse” (Scribner), recognize 


kis delicate 
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many 
rhere in 
akin to 


Woods sn! 


gentle beauty 
Lanier’s ballad spirit in 
used 
of 


are 


The super-calendered 
ir. this book allows effective 
bold-faced but the 
somewhat cheap for so handsome a volume. 
Jack “The Call of the Wild” 
(Macmillan) appears in effective form. 
The suggests northern lights 
and Kate Douglas 
Christmas 
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type, illustrations 
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very cover 
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palatable pictures furnish en- 


hours Those who are 
this treasure-house 
receive the companion “Big Book 
Nursery Rhymes” the “Big Book 


Tales.” 


tertainment 
destined should 
likewise 
of 


of 


and 
Fairy 
Howard 
that there was scarcely call for another 
But Louis Rhead’s “Bold Robin 


with the Harpers’ 


retelling 
Hood,” uniform 
of 
Brown at Rugby,” does not impair the bal- 
lad text or in drawing. 
Some day an will illustrate 
ily all the ballads bearing upon 
Hood A book as large as they 
is H. E. Mafshall’s “A History 
(Doran), an excellent survey, 
The narrative 
“Ten Girls 


issue 


either in 
artist 


spirit, 


Robin 
make 
them of 
France” 
hanced by marginal notes 
ends with the Third Empire. 
from History” (Duffield) 
of Kate Dickinson Sweetser’s plan of other 
volumes 
graphical account is the chapter on Queen 
Victoria Accuracy of historic fact has 
been the author's commendable aim; luck- 
has likewise treated her charac- 
beings, something which 
most writers of biog- 
An excellent idea un- 
of Well- 


she 
as 


ily, 
human 
be sald for 


ters 
cannot 


“Little-Known Sisters 
Men” (Dana Estes), by Sarah G. 

Many a girl reader will find 
inspiration in the accounts of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Mary Lamb, Elizabeth Whit- 
tier, and others, whose help did so much 
for literature 

Ten paintings by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
concerning the attractive subject of “Dick- 


deriles 
Known 
Pomeroy 


‘ ens’s Children” {Seribner), though they are 


Pyle did so well by Robin Hood | 
| Genthe, 


“The Swiss Family Robinson” and “Tom | 


;ary of National 
worth- | 


en- | 


is a continuation | 


Particularly spirited in its bio- | 





worthy guide to English romantic litera- | bound together in suitable covers, suggest 


frames for the play-room wall. Adelia 
Beard has done a very clever thing in her 
“cut-out” books of “Birds” (Stokes). By 
means of manual labor, with a little 
instruction, a youngster may make a bird, 
in the process learning its color, its habi- 
tat, its song—an assured way of never for- 
getting. 

With real pleasure we recommend the 
American issue of Boutet de Monvel’s dec- 
orative pages for “Old Songs and Rounds” 
(Duffield). There is nothing more charming 
in the entire realm of picture books. The 
French words have been translated in eigh- 
teen pages grafted upon the French sheets, 
which the publishers imported. The pic- 
tures are like water colors, simple in con- 
in arrangement. The 
Let us 


and playful 
are suited to child voices. 
have more of these importations. 

Let fathers rejoice in H. G. Wells's 
“Floor Games” (Small, Maynard), a book 
that deserves a wide sale, not only because 
of its jolly spirit, but because of the field 
opened up for the “mere man” in the nurs- 
Here is Wells in all his varied inter- 
the sociologist peeks out from behind 
boxes, leaden soldiers, and useful 

Floors are not only to be walked 
on, but to be played on. Broken toys as- 
new dignity; corrugated board around 
bottles becomes as valuable as shingles 


ception 
songs 


ery. 
ests; 
empty 


boards. 


sume 


Notes 


Among Mitchell Kennerley’s holiday books 
are the following: “Ashes of Incen a 
novel by the anonymous author of “Master- 
ing Flame “The Lyric Year,” one hun- 
dred poems by one hundred American au- 
thors; “The Women of Shakespeare,” by 
Frank Harris; “Woman's Share in Social 
Culture,” by Anna Garlin Spencer; “Old 
Chinatown,” a book of pictures by Arnold 
with descriptive text by Will Ir- 
win, and “Murphy,” a message to dog- 
lovers, by Major Gambier-Parry. 


The third and last volume (Neil-Young) 
of the second supplement of the “Diction- 
Biography” is published 
this week. Among its contributors, Sir Sid- 
ney Lee writes on Goldwin Smith and Sir 
Leslie Stephen; Mr. Gosse on Swinburne, 
and Mr. Masefield on J. M. Synge. 

Bacon's Essays will appear in what the 
publishers, Messrs. Black, describe as a 
“popular édition de lure.” The text is that 
of 1673, collated with the last edition issued 
by Bacon in 1625. 

“The Guardians of the Columbia,” 
viewed by us at length October 31, was 
there credited to G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
book is now regularly published and sold 
by the author, John H. Williams, of Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

To a lover of the decorative ways of the 
eighteenth century, what title could be 
more alluring than “At Prior Park, etc.,” 
by Austin Dobson? To that home of “low- 
born Allen” outside of Bath, built from 
the proceeds of honest industry, came Pope 
and Miss Blount. Fielding, Warburton, and 
many a lesser man; and we may be sure be- 
forehand that Mr. Dobson has not missed 
the picturesque and humane aspects of such 
a gathering place. It was at Prior Park 


re- 
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that the burly Warburton, for once, at least, 
met his match, and from a comedian 
“When they were discussing the execution 
of Charles I, which Quin upheld, Warburton 
asked loftily by what law he was condemned, 
and Quin retorted: ‘By all the law which 
he had left in the land!’ The Bishop could 
find no rejoinder.” 


The “etc.” of Mr. Dobson's title stands for 
“and other papers.” These range through 
an attractive circle of subjects. 
deals with “The Portraits of Carmontelle,” 
an extraordinary series of sketches of Eng- 
lish and French notables in the second half 
of the century. Then go with Garrick 
the Grand Tour; then we learn some- 
thing of Loutherbourg, of the Royal Acad- 
emy; read two newly found letters of Field- 
ing, with our guide’s pleasant comment; pass 
on French naval officer, the Bailli de 
Suffren; walk through the famous park of 
Stowe, where the Whiggery of the Temples 
Was nursed, and 
greater folk gave 
charm of romantically 


One essay 


we 
on 


to a 


authors and 
up to the 
arranged scenery; 
hear the melancholy story of Robert Lloyd, 
and by 
brief in 


where many 


themselves 


poet author profession, who ended 
the Fleet 
end with a pleasant discourse on Gray’s bio- 
grapher, the William Alto- 
gether, there is a good deal of sober enter- 


tainment in the book. (Frederick A. Stokes 


his career prison; and 


Rev Mason. 


Co.) 

In collecting material for the Nicolay 
and Hay braham Lincoln: A History,” 
J. G. Nicolay put aside a considerable 


quantity of data for a chapter intended to 


be entitled “Personal Traits”: but the bulk 


of the matter, together with the ultimate 
plan of the work, forbade the use of the 
material in the way proposed. Miss Helen 
Nicolay has now made it the basis of her 
“Personal Traits o Abraham Lincoln” 
(Century). A good many of the incidents 


have already been told elsewhere, and the 
of the book for the 
great. As a friendly picture 
life of 
interest and 
more because of the deli- 
which the task has per- 
Of the innumerable stories at- 
tributed to Lincoln, less than a hundred, in 
Miss Nicolay’s opinion, are probably gen- 
uine; but the survival of even that num- 
ber seems, on the whole, notable. Of the 
contributions to the of the Civil 
War, Nicolay’s memorandum of a conver- 
sation with Lincoln, October 2, 1861, is the 
most interesting: ““Frémont ready to rebel,” 


substantive value his- 
torian 
of the 
Lincoln, however, 


worth, the 


is not 


tastes, habits, and everyday 
it has both 
and 
with 


formed. 


cacy been 


history 


“Chase despairing,” “Cameron utterly ig- 
norant and regardless of the course 0° 
things,” “Credit gone at St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Springfield,” “Everything in the 
West, military and financial in 
hopeless confusion.” One puts down the 


book with a new impression of Lincoln's 
moral strength, and of his patience in mak- 
ing the best of bad conditions. 


Despite its title, “The Story of The Bronx” | 
(Putnam), by Stephen Jenkins, is rather an 
assemblage of facts and incidents than a 
narrative. The plan of the book is compre- | 
hensive. An opening chapter on the politi- 
cal history of the several sections compos- 
ing the borough and on its topography is 
followed by a chronological account of it to | 
the end of the Revolution; this is suc- 
ceeded by a few chapters on special features | 
of the district, such as churches and parks, | 


' 
and the concluding part of the volume is a 
series of chapters on the various portions 
of the borough. In this way the ground is 
covered minutely, so that 
book the work is an undeniable 
especially since it has a good index, a copi- 
ous supply of illustrations belonging to all 
periods of the borough’s history, and a larg 
and, in general, excellent map 


as a reference 


success 


The indus- 
try of the author is evident on every page, 
but he 
historical temper when he explains that he 
can furnish no bibliography, since 
than a decade he has been jotting down facts 
and has them 
“either in books, or in the 
magazines,” and has kept no ac« 
Fortunately, this 
mitigated for the earlier parts of th 
by the statement that he has had recours: 
the standard histories of Westchester Co 
The first 
to what is now the Borough of 
in 1639, three 
consideration 


does not give us assurance of his 


for more 


incidents as he come upon 


daily press, or 
ount of his 
sources. confession 


tory 


un 


ty. recorded activity in relatior 


Br 


the onx Wa 


when Indian sa in 
lot of merchan 
India C« 


Keskes 


certain 

conveyed to the West 
a tract of land called 
years later Jonas Bronk made a irchase of 
the Harl ind 


of a 


dise,” 


five hundred acres between 
the the 
its 


Aquahung Rivers: 


Indian name and became now! 
later, by a natural trar 
The b 


and ¢ 


Bronk’s River, and 


sition, as the Bronx 
ated 


tion 


January 1, 1898 
it 
nearly 


became a county also it oasts 
half a 


share of 


populi 


million 
shrines, a 


its historic 


the cottage in which wrot Ul 
the Clock 
strings an 
sketches 


hour 


in Four ‘hari 
old-fa DI | 


upon ait! ‘ 


“Around 
Fish Howell 
ries of 
There 

aright 
and Paris 
o'clock 
Heidelberg 
at six to 

witching hour 
Such the 
hour and place se 


In 


travel 


is a special for s ng a ty 
be viewed at one 


later Three 


Edinburgh should 
just twelve 
right for Rome, 

One should 
London at 


hours 
is and nin 
fro 

Veni 


pass 
At 
before 


while n the mair 


seven 
that 
and 


is 
is plan, 
sted, o 

By dint 
of obvious expedients the limitation of th« 
hour evaded. One Venice at rht 
but “If it were daylight” leads the 
usual description of and 
Mr. Howell is nothing if not a s 
traveller. From the 
matic to the emotional and 
mood shifts flexibly, lapsing 
into mere flippancy or gush Without be- 
ing in any addition to 
the literature of portraiture of places, th's 
is a diverting book. There are many illus- 
trations after sketches by Harold 
Field Kellogg. Mifflin.) 


“m happily adj 


casionally the union is far-fetched 
is 


sees 


nis 
an to 
palaces 
tal 
pigram- 
his 


occasionally 


canals 
ntimen 
jocose and « 


highflown 


way an important 


crayon 
(Houghton 


Of the nine new volumes in the Home Uni- 


| versity Library (Holt), no less than four are 


higher ratio 
In 


by American writers, a far 
than this series has hitherto 
“Great American Writers,” by 
Trent and Erskine, the attempt has evident- 
ly been made to be intensive rather than 
inclusive. The characterization of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s horror stories demonstra- 
tions of abstract formulas does not appeal 
to the present writer. Prof. C. M 
in “The Colonial Period” traces 
lines of development; his story runs up and 
down the chain of thirteen to 
illustrate this or that general 


shown. 
Professors 


as 


Andrews 
broad 


colonies 
contention 


t 
The result is confusing from the chrono- 


legical point of view; but the book has 
value. Prof. B. W. Bacon's “The Making 
of the New Testament” is the most gratify- 
ing volume in the present group; it is pos- 
sibly a little above the head of the general 
reader, but that is a risk which the editors 
f the Home University Library have taken 
before this. Mr. John R. Spears's “Master 
Mariners” falls far short of what an a 
count of the art of navigation should be 
It takes its history from the schoolbooks 
and adds to it such extraordinary personal 
‘fata as the fact that the battle of Actium 
was described by Herodotus Ss. J. Chap 
in’s “Political Fconomy” is very hard 
reading. The same is true of C. FE. Moore's 
Ethics,” and strangely enough for the very 
on that the author labors so hard to 
ake his meaning ar but we get rep 
t ‘ without clarity Or r \ are 
The Making of the Farth y J. W. Gree 
ory a straightforward bit of tion 
Electricity,” by Gilbert Kapp, and “Mis 
sict by Louise Creightor 
A new life of Fdward Irving (be 
herman, French), by Jean Cl stie Root 
passes lightly over the limitations of that 
trange religious genius, without adding to 
the facts which have been oft told of 
hi or contributing anything to the analy 
is of his remarka! , lit rh 
ruth ij that Carlyl Cole! 1 Mi 
Olypha have left little t id t t 
Irving He wa i inister f Christ 
fter the order of Paul ’ Christian 
riest who “strove with the hole fores 
that was in him to b it nd his gift 
religious orator and t! ] lership 
vf 1 congregation nm ext wrary prayer 
1 rarely been surpassed \li this has 
been said by masters’ befor ind the 
isuthor of the present sket« h see) to justify 
her labors by attempting to show that 
Irving “more clearly foreshadowed he 
problems and truths of to-day than any or 
an in his period.” The attempt is a sig 
nal failure Irving Was a mysti and his 
pages glow with many of the timeless 
truths of the seers, but his controlling con 
ictions have no force for this age His 


vagaries respecting predictive prophecy, 


millennialism, and the gift of tongues dis- 
qualified him for leadership in the genera- 
They n be 
of a 
when 


the 


tions succeeding his own ay 
the 


cannot 


par ° 
but 
is 


limitations 
be 
forth as a prophet 


‘toned as genius 


forgotten Irving 


for 


they 


rut present 


Cyclopedia of 
Paul 
to 
accorded 


volume of “A 
(Macmillan), edited 
includes titles Gailhard 

Preponderant is 


have 


The third 


Education” by 


Monroe, from 


Libanius. space 


to topics which only recently gained 


education, such “House- 


Education” 


significance in as 
hold 


ind 


(fourteen pages) 


(nineteen 


Arts in 


“Industrial Education” 


Herodotus and Juvenal are not 


Homer 
horticulture 


pages) 
about as 


mentioned, and receives 


attention On 
Professor Goodell, of Yale 
the 


Lodge, 


much as 


other hand, con 


tributes an excellent article on teach- 
ing of Greek of C 
lumbia, offers suggestions on instruction 
Latin which, if followed, would do much to 
rehabilitate the classics in both school 
college. The articles on national and State 
educational systems and schools are excel 
notably that on “Education in Ger- 
by F. M. Schiele. Among the topics 


and Professor 0- 


and 


lent, 


many,” 
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of study treated are Geography, Ge- 
ology and Grammar The cyclopedia 
will t iweful for the large number ou 
titles In educational history and biography. 
The principal facts concerning the many 
colleges and universities in_ th United 
Stat ire recorded, including their present 
ata } | 
In his “Omens and Superstitions of South- 
ern India (McBride, Nast & Co.), Edgar 
Thu etime superintendent of the 
Ethnogra Survey of the Madras Presi- 
let ‘ yllected, systemized, supple- 
ind ade readily accessible ths 
ma il already presented in his “Ethno- 
gra Note in Southern India” (1906) 
and in tl en volumes of his “Castes and 
rribes of Southern India” (1909). The book 
mainly with some aspects of what 
I termed the psychical life of thé 
inhabi its of the Madras Presidency and 
t! Native States of Travancore and Co 
! rT} result is a series of data ar- 
range under the heads of Omens; Animal 
iperstitions; the Evil Eye; Snake Wor- 
hij \ s, Votive and Other Offerings; 
Chat Human Sacrifice; Magic and 
Human Life; Magic and Magicians; Divina 
tion and Fortune-Telling;: Some Agricul- 
tural Ceremonies; and Rain-Making Cere- 
monies Mr. Thurston wisely contents him- 
self with a presentation of data, and avoids 
attempts at explanation or comparison with 
analogous beliefs and practices elsewhere 
On the other hand, the student of com- 
parative religion in general will find in 
th volume an abundance of illustrative 
material from a relatively little-known 
country and peopl Here may be noted 
beliefs on boundary ceremonies, cross-roads, 
coins, disease, lucky and unlucky days, 
shamanism, earth and earth-deities, magic 
effigies, halr iron, crystal-gazing, lamp- 
ceremonies, ordeals, purification, amulets, 
the sacred number seven, winnowing-bas- 
kets, and the like The classical scholar 
will be glad to trace in the lead yantrameg 
(tablets inecribed with charms), buried for 
a ti at a spot over which a _ person 
whose death is desired will pass” (p. 186), 
in interesting analogue to the Latin lead 
tabella defizionum Still more important 
the light cast upon the curious “frog 


the Rigveda (vil, 103). This hymn, 
till taken | Geldner (“Rigveda in Aus- 
wahl ii, 117) to be a satire on the Brah- 
man priesthood is construed by such 
scholar is Haug, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt, 
and hroeder to be a rain-charm; and 
ndirect timony to the correctness of 
their interpretation is given by the use of 
the fre in rain-making ceremonies both in 
southern India (Thurston, pp. 305-306), and 
in U North (Crook Popular Religion 
ind Folk-Lore of Northern India,” I, 73 
i! j 
lL. | hadwell has carefully edited four 
volu ntitled Enactments in Parlla- 
t eclally concerning the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the Colleges and 
Halle therein, and the Colleges of Winches- 
t I n, and Westminster” (Frowde). lt 
completely supersedes Dr. Griffiths’s simi- 
lar but much briefer collection, which was 
published in 1869, and which for some time 
has been out of print Mr. Shadwell has 
taken his documents from the printed 
Statutes of the Realm and arranged them 
chronologically In cases of doubt, prior 
to 1850, he has verified bis text by com- 


with the original rolls. Since 1850 
unnecessary, as the first regular 
edition is printed from the same 
the official vellum copy which has 
already received the royal assent. Mr. 
Shadwell has made his work conveniently 
usable by a full, analytical table of con- 
and a fairly 


parison 
this is 
printed 
type as 


tents, excellent brief notes, 

complete index. From the first statute of 
37 Edw. III, which defines who may wear 
fur upon their gowns, down to the last} 
statute of 16 Dec., 1911, which compels 
English publishers to donate copies of! 


their works to the libraries of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin, as well as 
to the British Museum, these enactments 
deal with the widest variety of subjects 
imaginable. They define the police power 
the medieval university, within its 
own jurisdiction, all sorts 
of offences, from that of selling putrid fish 
to that of assault with intent to kill. Many 
of the enactments are occupied with mak- 
to general statutes in the 
of the masters and scholars. For 
the general “Acte for re- 
odious and loathsome synne 


which 


possessed over 


ing exceptions 
interest 
in 
pressing the 
of Drunckennes” there is a provision that 
contained shall “bee pre- 
twoe universities 


instance, 


therein 
to either of the 


nothing 
judiciall 
of this Lande.” 
entitled, with phonetic 
for Thincorporation 
versities,” relieved the 
the necessity of seeking a new confirmatioa 


precision, “An 
of bothe Thuny- 
universities from 


acte 


of their privileges at the accession of every | 


new ruler, and is the statute under which 
they now hold their lands and rights. 


“The proof of an explorer’s doings is 
his final book. which requires months an‘ 
says Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, the closing chapter of his “final 
summary of the Polar controversy” (“My 
Attainment of the Pole”; Mitchell Kenner- 
ley). We have gone over the essential parts 


of and cannot 


years to prepare,” 


in 


the volume with some care, 
see that it gives the reader any more solid 
ground to stand on than was available be- 
fore, so far as the mere fact of attainment 
of the Pole is concerned. The one thing 
which the whole miserable episode has sat- 
isfactorily proved to unbiassed and reason- 
able minds is that neither a travel narrative 
nor a fairly consistent set of observations 
can of itself furnish indubitable proof that 
the author has actually visited the points 
indicated. The problem falls back heavily 
upon the scientific and good 
faith of the explorer, and on that basis it 
is apparently useless to hope that anything 
can now We said on either side which will 
leave no room for further dispute. Dr. 
Cook has an easy task in showing that some 
of the lines of attack used against him in 
the heat of controversy can be turned plaus- 
ibly against Peary, but in these points the 
main question is not touched. Let us hope 
that the next expedition which attempts to 
reach the Pole will have learned from this 
sad business sufficient wisdom not to allow 
credit for ite accomplishments to reat upon 
the work and word of any one individual. 
Peary's pride was a terribly bad counsellor 
when it led him to desire that no other 
white man (which meant, in that case, no 
other man competent to be accepted as a 
should share with him the honor 
The chances 


competence 


witness) 
of the first visit to the Pole. 


are wholly in favor of the supposition that 
Ross Marvin would be living to-day had 
‘ 


The statute of 13 Eliz. c.| 


| peter not ordered him back at the begin. 

ning of the last stretch; and the support of 
a man of his character and competen-e 
|}would have been a tower of strength in 
ithe conquest of public opinion. As for Dr. 
| Cook, assuming the possibility that he may 
|have been in the vicinity of the Pole, his 
| Look only furnishes a new demonstration 
of the hopelessness of his cause in the court 
of careful opinion. He does not talk the 
language of the cool, competent observer, 
and no amount of effective attack upon the 
motives and character of some of those who 
have opposed his claims can put beneath 
those claims that foundation of positive evi- 
dence which they have lacked from the start 
and lack to-day. 


A slow-moving barge, achieving a maxi- 
mum speed of three miles an hour, has its 
attractions as a means of locomotion, if 
only by contrast with the fevered speed 
of the automobile. In “The Flower of 
Gloster” (Dodd, Mead) E. Temple Thurston 
gives some impressions of a month's vaca- 
tion spent in this fashion on some of the 
most beautiful waterways of England. The 
narrative is light and pleasant reading, if 


not particularly absorbing, and reveals 
|t2e author a keen student of nature and 
j}of human nature. It possesses, too, the 


commendable quality of avoiding pleonastic 
description of places made familiar in the 
annals of touristry. 

| In Herbert A, Evans’s “Castles of Eng- 
|land and Wales” (Doran) there crops up 
the chronic feud between arch@ologist and 
jartist. To Mr. Evans ivy clinging to ruined 
walls is anathema, and the bare pattern 
of the masonry is for him a far more lovely 
sight than the green and gray of old stone 
jand ivy. He is, of course, severely rational 
from the archeological point of view, and 
it is with a blush that we admit to a par- 
tiality for the parasite. That, however, is 
the only point on which we would venture 
to join issue with Mr. Evans. His book is 
an excellently clear and scholarly descrip- 
| tion of the structure of thirty-three of the 
|}most interesting fortresses of England and 
Wales. The term “fortresses” is used ad- 
visedly, for Mr. Evans’s consideration is, 
|with a single exception, that of Dunstant- 
| burgh, confined to those castles, built pre- 
| vious to 1300, the importance of which was 
| primarily a military one. The book is fully 





illustrated, and a plan of each castle is 
given. 
The Insel-Verlag, of Leipzig, recently 


|published “Goethe’s Liebesgedichte” in a 
| handsome volume that will be very popular 
las a Christmas present. The editor, Hans 
|Gerhard Grif, has grouped Goethe's love 
lyrics under the names of his various 
sweethearts in the order of their entrance 
into his life, and, so far as possible, has 
arranged the poems of each group chrono- 
| logically. Each division is introduced by 
'a quotation from Goethe or one of his con- 
| temporaries, suggesting the background. 
| Such lyrics as the editor could not readily 
|}and without question include under one of 
| these headings are arranged chronological- 
ily in an Anhang. Adaptations and imita- 
‘tions of the love songs of other writers 
| are excluded from this collection. The 
usual preface is replaced by a well-known 
quotation from Goethe's review of the 
“Gedichte von einem Polnischen Juden,” in 
which the rising young writer uncon- 
sciously prophesies the character of his 
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own future lyrics. The collection closes James Gordon, United States Senator 
with the poem “Einlass,” the poet’s plea from Mississippi for a short term ending 
for admission to Paradise on the grounds early in 1910, died last week at Okolona 
of the occasion and contents of his poetry. Miss. He was born in 1833, and was th: 
In case more than one text of a poem has author of “The Old Plantation and Other 
come down to us, Graf has chosen for this Poems,” besides many contributions to the 


‘edition the earliest version, as the one 
best embodying the original inspiration. 
A table of contents and an alphabetical 


index of first lines conclude the volume. 


This 
editor’s long oc: 


is a valuable result of the 
upation with Goethe's lyr- 
ics, which he is editing for the chrono- 
logical Wilhelm Ernst Ausgabe of the 
works, and with which he is dealing in the 
final of his monumental work, 
“Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen.” Now that 
the book has appeared, the wonder is that 
such an edition of this justly famous love 
breviary should never before been 
thought of. In the field of artistic book- 
making, to which a few German publishers 
have devoted considerable attention of late, 
this volume notable achievement. It 
printed from clear Fraktur type that 
recalls a style letters in during 
Goethe's life, the cover is designed to 
suggest the early century. 


book 


volumes 


have 


is a 
is 
of use 
and 
nineteenth 


If any one doubts our possession of in- 
teresting places, let him take a look at a 
few of the pages of “Historic Summer 
Haunts from Newport to Portland,” by F. 
Lauriston Bullard, with illustrations by 
Louis H. Ruyl (Little, Brown). Yet a read- 
er will do well not to judge the book by 
its first fifty-odd pages. The chapters on 
Newport and Plymouth are not a fair sam- 
ple of the rest. It is not until the narra- 
tor gets to Quincy that he begins to show 
that zest for his réle of guide that makes 
his intimate knowledge of this baker's 
dozen of New England towns a living thing. 


From this point he overflows with his- 
toric and literary information, and presents 
it in agreeable style. The result, for the 
major portion of the volume, is a human- 
ized Baedeker. Not only the more famil- 
jar and more richly historic ground of 


Lexington and Concord traversed, but 
also the quaint recesses and bold sea-wall 
Marblehead and the dark 
and bloody hill of peaceful 
shades of the Whittier and the 
ancient streets of Newburyport and Ports- 
The of the book is enhanced 


intelligent index. 


is 


Gloucester, 
Salen 


of 
3, the 
country, 
mouth. value 


by an 
Collyer 


Church 


pastor 
of the 
in 


Dr. Robe rt 
the Unitarian 
Messiah, New York, died at his home 
that city on Saturday. He born at 
Keighley, in Yorkshire, England, in 1823. He 
learned the blacksmith trade of his father, 
which he followed for a time after coming 
to this country in 1850. Beginning his mia- 
istry as a Methodist, he became a Unitarian 
in 1859; and from 1879 he had been attached 
to the church in New York. His writings 
include: “Nature and Life,” “The Life That 
Now “The Truth—a Home 
Book,” “Talks to Young Men,” “History of 
Ilkley in Yorkshire” (in collaboration), and 
“Things New and Old.” 


The Rev 
emeritus of 


was 


Is,” Simple 


Dr. William Waugh Smith, chancellor of 
the Randolph-Macon system of colleges, died 
Va., Friday, at the age 
of sixty-seven. He was the author of “Out- 
lines of Psychology” and “A Comparative 
Chart of Syntax of Latin, Greek, German, 
English.” 


in Lynchburg, on 


French, and 
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SOME BOOKS ON EVOLUTION. 


Die Mutationen in der Erblichkeits 
lehre. Von Hugo de Vries. Berlin: 
Gebriider Borntraeger. 


Upon the Inheritance of Acquired Char 
acters. By Eugenio Rignano. Trans 
lated by Basil C. H. Harvey. Chi 
cago: Open Court Pub. Co. $2 net. 


Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. By C. 
B. Davenport. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2 net. 

The Evolution of Animal Intelligence. 
By S. J. Holmes. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.75. 

To students of evolution the recent 


publication of De Vries is a matter of 
more than passing interest, since here 
for the first time he takes occasion to 
reply to the numerous criticisms of his 
mutation theory, published eleven years 
ago. The only serious doubt that has 
arisen is whether the plant (®nothera 
Lamarckiana, on which the mutation 
theory so largely rested, is a hybrid or 
a “good” species. If a hybrid, the ap 
pearance of new types in its offspring 
may be due to a separation into its ele- 
mentary constituents, and, if 
so-called mutants are only ri 
tion products that need not concern the 
evolutionary profoundly. 
The fact that O. Lamarckiana has never 
been found in the 
urged in favor of the view 

product the gardener’s 
Vries meets this criticism 

out that in recent 
other species of the evening 
has shown them producing mutations in 
the same way as O. Lamarckiana. Hence, 
mutability is proved to be a property of 
the genus, and O. Lamarckiana has this 
property in common 
Consequently, it 
dary importance 
evening primrose is a hybrid or an ele- 
mentary species. found 


so, these 


combina- 


process very 


wild state has been 
that it 
skill. 
by 
the 


is a 
of De 
pointing 
years study of 


primrose 


its allies. 


of 
Lamarck’'s 


with 


is a matter secon- 


whether 
has 


We Vries 


that, when O. Lamarckiana is crossed 
with several other species, the new 
types, O. leta and O. velutina occur. 


This fact especially has been urged in 


favor of the hybrid nature of O. La 
marckiana; but it has been shown re- 
cently that a common American spe 


cies, O. grandiflora, behaves in the same 
way. The argument applies, therefore, 
equally to a well-known wild form. 

It may be well to recall here that De 
Vries’s mutation theory was based not 
only on the evidence furnished by the 
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evening primrose, but on evidence from 


a wider field of observation; and in the 
last ten years an overwhelming body of 
evidence beyond doubt 
the widespread occurrence of mutation. 


has established 


In fact, mutants have been found wher 
ever they have been sought for careful- 


ly. The opponents of the mutation 
theory have nevertheless centred their 
attack on the evidence furnished by 


Lamarck’s evening primrose, and muta- 
with satisfaction De 
Vries’s able reply to his critics 

It has recently been said, rather point 
edly, that there are at present but two 
schools of evolution: 
lution as a philosophical problem, the 
other 
the 


tionists will greet 


one discusses evo 


studies evolution according to 
of The former 
method is well illustrated by Rignano’'s 
book, written originally in French and 


now 


methods science. 


translated by Professor Harvey. 


The question of the inheritance of ac 


quired characters bids fair to become 
one of the persistent problems of phil 
osophy, until the matter is settled once 
and for all by indisputable scientifi 
evidence. But this evidence is not fur 
nished by Rignano. On the contrary, 
his book concerns itself in the main 


with the elaboration of a physical anal 
ogy, through the of 
such a form of inheritance may con 


which possibility 
be 
ceived. 

As 


theses, 


three new 
fundamental 


the author says, hypo- 


or three new con 
ceptions, are submitted to the judgment 
The first of these the 
hypothesis of “centro-epigenesis,” 


the «¢ 


of biologists. is 


which 
mbrvo de ve lops 


assumes that, as 


its course is regulated and directed 
from a central station, which is the ma 
terial contained in the ovary (or testis) 
of the embryo itself. The coordinativ 
character of the process of development 
requires, the author believes, the as 
sumption of a directing centre rhe 
general idea, that the body cells (as con 
trasted with the germ cells) determine 
their own development, is, he feels, ré 
pugnant to the regulative character of 
the developmental process. 

Conversely, every change in the body 
which gives rise to specific nervous cur 


rents deposits in the central germinal 
material “a very definite substance, 
which in turn is capable of provoking 
again exclusively the same specificity of 
current as that by which it was itself 
deposited.” In this way the germinal 


material reacts on the body cells of th: 


next individual that arises from it. The 
third assumption attributes the vital 
phenomenon essentially to an intra 


nuclear oscillating nervous dischargs 


In these ways Rignano tries to account 


for a very questionable process by 


of 
tionable. 


means hypotheses more than ques- 


Eugenics is becoming a familiar word 
it related 


One would suppose that was 
to Socialism, but the 


seem very keen about it 


Socialists do not 


Professor Dav- 
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enport’s timely book on heredity will 
find a hearing in many quarters. Eu- 
genics is defined as the science of the 
improvement of the human race by bet- 
ter breeding. The definition suggests 
propaganda of some sort, and while the 
author is careful to state that our pres- 
knowledge of heredity in man is 
imperfect to warrant the formula- 
tion of rules of conduct for matrimony, 
yet here and there recipes as to 
whom one may marry and whom one 
may The success of marriage is, 
according to the author, measured “by 
number of disease-resistant, culti- 


ent 


too 


are 


not. 


the 


vable offspring that come from it”! A 
high number is implied, perhaps, but 
not actually recommended. The book 


contains a valuable collection of data 
relating to human heredity, interpreted 
exclusively from the modern 
standpoint of the Mendelian law. The 
value of this method of treatment is not 
likely to be questioned; nevertheless, 
the experienced reader may feel that 
the interpretation is not always secure; 
indeed, the data, which are themselves 
indiscriminately chosen, appear 
at times forced into the Mendelian 
mould. But in no other book will be 
found so much general and special in- 
formation bearing on heredity in man. 
If the enthusiasm of the author were 
more tempered with caution, the value 
of the treatise would be enhanced. Deal- 
ing as it does with matters that touch 
the human race in a very weak and 
sensitive point, sympathy and patience 


almost 


rather 


are needed to accomplish the highest 
ends, rather than haste and exposure 
and impatience. Davenport's book, 


while wanting somewhat in the one, is 
not entirely without the other. 

Among a number of recent books on 
comparative psychology, the volume by 
Professor Holmes on “The Evolution of 
Animal Intelligence” is probably the 
most successful attempt to bring before 


the general reader the modern points 
of view dealing with this important 
subject With the acceptance of the 
theory of evolution brought about by 
Darwin's work, there has been little 
question among scientists that mental 
as well as structural evolution has 
taken place. There has been, it is 


true, some divergence of opinion as to 
whether simple passed 
through Insensible gradations into in- 
stincts, inetincts into intelligence, and 
intelligence into reason; or whether 
these processes do not stand in a contin- 
uous line, but rather represent indepen- 
dent processes. Bergson, for example, 
sharply distinguishes instinct from in- 
telligence—each shows evolutionary 
changes within set limits, But the 
highest forme of instinct, he contends, 
merge into intelligence; nor is instinct 
lapsed intelligence, as held by not a 
few psychologists of the post-Darwinian 
period. Both views are compatible with 
sound evolutionary reasoning, but the 


reflexes have 
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data are lacking that are necessary to | 
establish either view. Holmes follows 
the more usual course and tries to show | 
that intelligence is only a further stage 
of instinct, just as instinct, in turn, is 
only a complex or chain of reflexes. The | 
chick pecks at a grain of wheat—a pure- 
ly instinctive act. The grain is tasted 
and swallowed; a sensation of pleasure 
accompanies the act; henceforth, the 
act ceases to be instinctive, and through 
“association” passes into the realm of 
intelligent acts. The change has been | 
interpreted as a picture of how, through 
evolution, instinct has become intelli- 
gence; but whether instinct has devel- 
oped into a higher form of the same 
process, or whether through an instinc- 
tive act a new process has been brought 
to light, is one of the much mooted 
points of modern comparative psychol- 
ogy. Holmes accepts the pleasure-pain 
hypothesis of the origin of intelligent 
acts as formulated by Hobhouse, and be- 
fore him by James. An instinctive act 
that is accompanied by pleasurable sen- 
sations establishes a chain of reflexes 
that are repeated whenever the first step 
in the process is evoked, as by the 
sight of a grain of wheat in case of 
the chick. If, instead of the wheat, a 
nauseous caterpillar is encountered, 
tested, tasted, and rejected, a different 
chain of reflexes is established, and the 
sight of the caterpiilar now calls forth 
the ejection impulse. The ejection im- 
pulse acts to inhibit the first step in the 
process, and the caterpillar is avoided. 
Attractive as the reasoning appears, it 
is not flawless, as Holmes admits, for 
he concludes that the argument may 
break down in attempting to apply it to 
the higher forms of learning; yet so far 
as it affords a useful working hypo- 
thesis, he accepts it, because he thinks 
it takes us a step further towards the 
solution of the central problem of mod- 
ern psychology from the point of view 
of the evolutionist. 





A book waited for with great interest 
is the important—al most spectacular—work, 
“The Mechanistic Conception of Life,” by 
Jacques Loeb, which is coming from the 
press of the University of Chicago. The 
book has been written in such a manner 
that the layman may understand the work 
done by Professor Loeb and draw his own 
conclusions as to the importance of the 
fact that living creatures have been de- 
veloped without the interposition of the 
paternal element. 





Scientific knowledge and accuracy, and 
the scientific frame of mind, have always 
been more prominent in the writings of 
John Burroughs than in those of any other 
literary writer on nature; but never before 
has this “intellectual intercourse” with na- 
as he terms it, been so prominent, 
even in his own essays, as in “Time and 
Change” (Houghton Mifflin). For a con- 
siderable part of his life, and “especially 
of late years,” Mr. Burroughs has had a 


ture, 





deep interest in geology and in the bio- 


logical and, evolutionary implications of 


that science; and now he publishes his 
broodings in a book that is a thoughtful 
yet emotional reading of earth. He has 
hearkened to “the still, small voice of the 
rain and the winds, of the frost and the 
snow,” which has enlightened and at the 
same time disturbed him greatly. Giving, 
with Meredith, 
To the Legends an alien look, 


he has fastened his gaze on Time and 
Change, and has found that evolution real- 
ly adds to the wonder of life. But evolu- 
tion wins intellectual approbation rather 
than spiritual fervor; we are plunged into 
“the cosmic chill,” which has, fortunately, 
an exhilaration all its own. It tells us, 
coldly but triumphantly, that “the creative 
and poetic imagination has undoubtedly 
reached its high-water mark,’’ and hence 
“we shall probably”—(why “probably” af- 
ter “undoubtedly”?)—‘“never see the great 
imaginative works of the past surpassed or 
even equalled.” “Our awe, our reverence, 
our veneration seem doomed to 
play less and less part in the future. Po- 
etry and religion, so called, seem doomed 
to play less and less part in the life of 
the race in the future.”” Instead, we shall 
advance in scientific discovery and inter- 
pretation; and religion will give place to 
humanitarianism. Man “has withdrawn his 
gaze from heaven and fixed it upon the 
earth.” 

Now, if Mr. Burroughs, standing in the 
atmosphere of the cosmic chill, sees these 
things in the remote future, it is not for 
us to assert that the cosmic chill can pos- 
sibly be wrong in what it reveals. But 
it is always urbane to be skeptical, and 
we accordingly question whether the chilly 
air that environs the author is perfectly 
free of mist. We think that great imagi- 
native works may very well appear in the 
future, and that religious faith ig not per- 
manently extinguished. And we do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Burroughs’s position is 
strengthened by his admission, perhaps an 
unnecessary one, that the evolutionary the- 
ory of man’s origin must be taken on 
“faith.” In addition to incessant repeti- 
tion and verbosity, weaknesses from which 
Mr. Burroughs’s style has always suffered, 
these essays are—sometimes actually, 
sometimes only in appearance—confused in 
thought. The concluding essay, “The Gos- 
pel of Nature,” leaves one in considerable 
doubt as to what the author has been 
taught by the outer world. The whole 
volume conveys the impression that Mr. Bur- 
roughs is somewhat lonely and perplexed 
when “Slabsides” is so far away. The 
calm and friendly aspects of nature, the 
gentle breathing of Mother Earth in the 


| meadows and woods of the East, the inti- 


mate companionship of the wake-robin and 
the vesper sparrow—these seem more prop- 
er to hig genius than “the monsters of 
Mesozoic and Caenozoic time” and the per- 
ilous sublimities of the cosmic chill. Yet 
we are far from regretting that these es- 
says were published; if none of them is 
equal to the best work of the author, they 
nevertheless present one side of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s view of nature much more ade- 
quately than any of his earlier collections 
of essays, and, like anything written by 
Mr. Burroughs, they afford entertaining 
and profitable reading. 

Dr. Edward Curtis, a brother of the late 
George William Curtis, died at his home 
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in New York on Thursday of last week. 
He was born in 1838, was a graduate of 
Harvard, served with distinction in the 
Civil War, and received the degree of M.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1864. After lecturing for a number of 
years in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University, he was ap- 
pointed professor emeritus in 1886. Among 
his writings are “A Manual of General Me- 
dicinal Technology,” “Nature and Health,” 
“Months and Moods,” etc. 


We have to record the death on Monday 
of two American astronomers, Prof. Eben 
Jenks Loomis and Edwin Smith. Professor 
Loomis was born in Oppenheim, N. Y., in 
1828, and studied at the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University. For fifty 
years he was assistant, the greater part of 
the time senior assistant, in the Nautical 
Almanac, and in 1889 was a member of 
the United States Eclipse Expedition to the 
West Coast of Africa. The following books 
bear his name: “Wayside Sketches,” “An 
Eclipse Party in Africa,” and “A Sunset 
Idyl, and Other Poems.” Professor Loomis 
was the father of Mabel Loomis Todd, writ- 
er and wife of David Todd, the astronomer. 
Edwin Smith, who, since 1870, was connected 
with the Coast and Geodetic Survey, died at 
his home in Washington in his sixty-second 


year. He was born in New York city and 
graduated from the College of the City of 
New York in 1871. Three years later he 


was put in charge of the party to observe 
the transit of Venus at the Chatham Islands 
in the South Pacific. Afterwards he was 
engaged in determining the force of gravity 
at Auckland, Sydney, New South Wales; 
Singapore, Tokio, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington, using three Kater pendulums 
belonging to the Royal Society of England. 
For these and subsequent observations, he 
was recognized by various learned societies. 


the 


Drama 


With seven 
the “First 
brought to a happy conclusion, 


new volumes, making forty 
Folio Shakespeare” is 
for which 
congratulations are due both to the pub- 
lishers, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, and 
to the editor, Charlotte Porter, who com- 


pletes single-handed the large task entered 


in all, 


upon with the aid of Helen A. Clarke. The 
present instalment brings to us “Henry 
VI” (3 vols.j, “Henry VIII,” “Venus and 


Adonis,” “The Rape of Lucrece,” and “Son- 


nets and Passionate Pilgrim.” We have 
several times pointed out the peculiar 
traits of these handy volumes, but it may 
be well to repeat the matter on this oc- 
casion. The text, as the name of the edi- 
tion implies, is a literal reprint of the 
First Folio; the transcription, so far as 


we have examined it and heard the reports 
of others, is very accurate. At the bottom 
of the page the necessary or highly proba- 
ble emendations are printed, with the 
source from which they are derived, Fur- 
ther, on the side-margins the meaning of 
obscure or obsolete words is given; and 
as these glossarial notes are printed di- 
rectly in line with the word to be explain- 
ed, the reader obtains in the easiest possi- 
ble way the immediate help needed for ur 


derstanding the text. The play itself is 
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preceded by an introduction, and is follow- 
ed by a series of appendices. The char- 
acter of the latter is sufficiently indicated 
by the titles: “Argument,” Sources,” 
“Duration of the Action,” “Date of Compo- 
sition,” “Early Editions,” “Literary Illus 
trations” (notes explanatory of the text) 
“Glossary” (including grammatical usage 
and pronunciation), “Variorum Readings,’ 
and “Selected Criticism.” The aim through 

out these appendices is to furnish all the 
material needed for a critical reading of 
the play, and to provide in brief space a 
survey of the important theories, emenda 

tions, and interpretations of the long line 
of Shakespearean scholars. To this extent 
we regard the edition as a model of us« 

fulness and skilful arrangement 

Of the introductions prefixed to the su 

cessive volumes of the “First Folio Shake- 
speare” we have spoken less certainly. They 
are ornamental rather than essential to the 
scheme of the undertaking, but we should 
have been glad to see more of the critical 
spirit in them and less sentiment In the 
volume of the present instalment including 
the “Sonnets,” we are glad to commend a 
satisfactory, and non-committal, treatment 
of the Southampton-Herbert discussion 
The editor has done well also in setting 
forth the aspects of the “Sonnet: which 
take them out of the impersonal Renais 

sance tradition to which Sir Sidney Lee 
would relegate them, but We are not so 
sure that their theme is “the spiritual gen- 


eration of immortality by the expression 
of love’’—the phrase borders on that senti 
mentality of which we have before had rea 
son to complain. As a whole, however, the 
vork now completed is of a kind to re 
flect great credit on the editor 
Among recent new plays in London 

have attracted more attention than “Ruther 
ford and Son” (Doran), by a hitherto un- 
known dramatist, Githa Sowerby. There can 
be no question oY its vigor, but it is not 
likely to win general popularity, except 
with the aid of some phenomenally fins 
performers. Its chief weakness is an unfor- 
tunate vagueness of purpose. John Ruther- 


ford is the head of glassworks on a cheer- 
in the North of Hy 
the personification of remorseless, unscrupu 
lous energy, wholly devoted to the establish- 


less moor England is 


ment he has created. His one ambition is 
that “Rutherfords” shall exist and increass 
from generation to generation. To that end 
he thinks that his children should uncom 
plainingly devote their lives His home is 
the dreariest of prisons, of which he is the 
tyrannical jailer. One son, Richard, lea 

him to become a curat« The othe Johr 
who has married a poor girl and is onl 
tolerated because his infant son is the helt 
is in silent rebellion 4 daughter, Janet 
embittered by years of domesti lrudger 

seeks consolation in the arms of Mart t! 

trusted foreman of the work Martin 
shares with young John Rutherford th 
secret of an accidentally discovered proces 
which would mean incalculable profit. This 
secret the son hopes to sell to father 
but the old man claims possession of it as a 
right, induces Martin to surrender it. and 
then incontinently discharges him, for his 
conduct with his daughter, Janet, whom he 
has already turned out of his house. Young 


John, moral and intellectual weakling 


maddened by the loss of bis secret 


a 
robs his 
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father’s safe and flies, leaving his wife and 
babe behind, alone with the old man in th 
leserted house 

It is a tale of almost unmitigated 
illustrating the sacrifice of every rede 
ing human impulse to the Moloch of 
mercial pride. The only gleam of tendern 
s in the final acene, where the lonely 
Rutherford softens at the thought of t 
grandson, who is to succeed him But th 
stern, unflinching realism of it grips t 
reader, and could not fail to be impressi, 
upon the stage. In conception and ex it 
there is nothing to suggest the femini 
work, except perhaps the special intuiti 
lisplayed in the notable sketch of the for 
lorn Janet, who is bereft of both father 
lover by the operation of the very tyrar 
which she was seeking to escaps The dia 
logue is strong and characteristic, and wl 
drab northern atmosphere perfect. It is s 
dom, indeed, that a first play is so mature 
in form, thought, and expression. Miss Sow 


erby’s next work will be awaited 


urable expectation. 


Speaking of Granville Barker's prod 
tion of “Twelfth Night.” at the Savoy Thea 
tre. in London, the Times criti iys n 
part 

it is a most agreeable sensation to feel 
that for once you are listening to Shake- 
speare as he wrote: to a Shakespeare who 
is being allowed to have his say out; and 
to perceive that you are enjoying it, and 
cbviously all the other listeners are en 
jcying it, in a simple, natural, childlike 
‘ay, without any need for make-believe or 
for appeal to the “historical sens Mr 
Ainley’s Malvolio is, to our mind, much 
nore reasonably Shakespearean—a _ qulet 
ly. if inordinately, conceited man, and no 

agnificent monster. His contempt for th 
world at large is dry and thin-lipped H 
reproof to the roysterers at thelr idnight 
orgy is that of his mistress’s faithful ser 

nt, shocked on her account, rather than 
that of a tyrant, outraged on his own In 


hort, a Malvolio played with propriety and 
tact; and, all the more for that, an entirely 
‘musing figure. You find the same modera 
in the drollery of Sir Toby and Sir 
\ndrew, in the hands of Mr, Whitby and 
Mr. Quartermaine. Mr. Whitby knows how 
to be half-drunk, and Mr. Quartermaine 
iow to be a man of breeding, though as big 


Lion 


fool as you please. Their friend, the fool 
en titre, being played by Mr. Hayden Coffin 
sings, of course, with perfect taste—-sings 
indeed, rather better than he talks: for Mr 


Coffin is not yet quite word perfect. 


Martin Harvey has lately acquired two 
new plays, The frst is Edward Knoblauch’s 
The Faun,” which Mr Faverst ha 
made well known in tl countr ind ft 
cond is a poetic drama by Laur 
ven, which is based on th Arthur 

1 of Lancelut and Guinevere 
‘ borate and tasteful mounting in «do 
a pi wil} be ne In the a 

wo Mr. will bring h 
this country, to present (Bedi; tex 
a few of the larger cities 

To their existing wk of i M 
Vedrenne and Fadl ha t iled ft 
German plece “Narrentanz (The I 
Dance), by Leo Birinski, which h ! 
piayed already in this city The 
the adapter remains a secret, nor } 
english title yet been choses Mi 
drenne and Eadie have further acquire i 
new comedy by Elizabeth Baker, author of 
Chains named “Over a Garden Wa 
The continued success of “Mileston:« r 
ders the time of the production of t) 


pleces very indefinite 
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The Philharmonic Society of London 
celebrating centenary this year. 
Its history, particularly during the first 
six decades of its existence, is virtually 
the story of orchestral music in Europe, 
for it placed all countries under tribute 
and 


its 


18 


compositions, players, singers, 
its policy has 
conservative, in the long 
had its hearing. 
When it founded, in the year in 
which Wagner and Verdi were born, 
London had no permanent orchestral so- 
clety open to the public, for the Con- 
cert of Antient Music was really a pri- 
vate and amateur concern, and it had, 
rule forbidding the per- 
any music that was not at 
twenty years old. The Philhar- 
Society, on the contrary, made it 


for 


conductors; and while 


always been 


run every school 


was 


moreover, a 
formance of 
least 
moni 
a point not only to acquaint its patrons 
productions at home and 
requested prom- 


recent 
abroad, but specially 
inent composers to write new works, for 
the privilege of the first performance of 


with 


which it often offered large sums. Cher- 


ubini was commissioned to compose a 


new overture, and vocal 


symphony, 


piece, for 200. Spohr got 250 guineas 
writing and conducting a new sym- 
But it towards Beethoven 
directors of the Philharmonic 


displayed their lib 


for 

phony was 

that th 

most conspicuously 

In 1815 they purchased of him 
of first 
for 


offer 


erality 
the 


overture 


performance of three 
years 


right 
guineas Two 


of was made 


00 guineas 
direct two 
sto be him for the 

In 1825 the sum of fifty pounds 


a MS 


later 


an 


to him to come and sym 


phonte composed by 
Society 
vas offered 
the money 


but 


symphony; 
the 


for 
sent, 


him 
and 80 was 
until it had been 
contrary to the 


However, 


us 
Manuscript not 
Vienna, 
London. 
Philharmonic, at any rate, got what 
always since regarded as its chief 
MS. of the Ninth, the 
symphonic works, with 

“Geachrieben fiir die 


Gesellechaft in Lon- 


performed tin 


stipulations from 
the 
it has 
the 
of all 


inscription, 


treasure 
greatest 
the 
Philharmonische 
don.” 


Mr. Foster has divided his book into| against certain great composers, which, | ,., 


ten parts, each part dealing with a dec- 


N 
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of remarks calling attention to the prin- 
cipal events of the period. There are 
some 700 programmes, all printed here 
in full. A glance at those of the earli- 
est concerts shows an odd carelessness 
in make-up, “Symphony, Beethoven,” or 
“Quartet, Haydn,” being all that was 
deemed necessary for the hearer’s guid- 
ance. Analytical programmes were not 
introduced till 1869. The most impor- 
tant innovation of the first decade was 
the use of a baton, by Spohr, who had 
crossed the Channel to conduct one of 
the concerts in 1820. Up to that time 
it had been customary to divide what 
are now the conductor's duties between 
the leading violinist, here and 
there, beat the time with his bow, and a 
pianist, who, with the score before him, 
corrected mistakes or filled up accidental 
omissions in the performance. Clumsy 
as this arrangement was, Spohr’s intro- 
duction of the baton and his assump- 
tion of full authority shocked the direc- 
tors, some of whom protested against 
the revolutionary change; but the re- 
sult was so satisfactory that his meth- 
od was adopted, the man “at the piano- 
forte” being thenceforth called conduc- 
tor, although the title “leader” died 
hard; it did not disappear entirely till 
1846. : 

Mendelssohn takes an important place 
in the second and third decades. He 
played for the Society, conducted, com- 
posed symphonies and overtures, and | 
was petted as few mortals have ever 
been. Though he recognized “the cank- 
er in its constitution—musical rotten- 
boroughs, etc.,” he was usually in good 
humor. When Wagner became conduc- | 
tor in 1855 he wrote to a friend: “The 
directors continually referred me to 
what they called Mendelssohnian tradi- 
tions, but I suspect that Mendelssohn 
simply acquiesced in the traditional 
ways of the Society.” Once Mendelssohn | 
lost his temper, threatening to withhold 
his own new overture because the musi- 
clans balked at a Schubert symphony. 
It is somewhat surprising that the edi- 
tor makes no reference to this incident. 
He also quotes of Wagner’s remarks on 
the Philharmonic only those that are 
favorable, excepting so far as its exces- 
sively long programmes are concerned, 
which made it impossible, with the time | 
allotted for rehearsals, to do anything 
thoroughly. 

Financially, the Society had its ups 
and downs, and it must have been at a 
ebb when it offered and gave 
Wagner only £200 for rehearsing and 
conducting a whole season's concerts, 
which contrasts startlingly with the for- | 
mer liberality toward Spohr, Beethoven, | 
and others. At no time, however, though | 
threatened with disaster, did it lower 


who, 


very low 


its ideal. The most serious charge it | 


has to answer for is discrimination | 


to be sure, was due to the Handel- 


| guineas, for his services. 


and Magyar airs of Chopin and Liszt 
have never made a strong appeal to 
British taste. It was not till 1843 that 
a Chopin concerto was played by the 
Philharmonic, and this, we are told, was 
the first performance in public of any of 
Chopin’s music in England. Liszt fared 
much worse. As early as 1827 he played 
a Hummel concerto at a Philharmonic 
concert. In 1840 he was heard again, 
and got a piece of plate, valued at forty 
With Ole Bull 
he performed Beethoven's Kreutzer so- 
nata, and solo pieces, and the ever- 
amusing critics, while praising his bril- 
liant execution, “did not approve of his 
readings of Weber and Beethoven.” The 
Marche Hongroise he played as one of 
his numbers was the only composition 
of his heard at these concerts till forty- 
two years later—four years before his 
death. Subsequently, this neglect was 
atoned for. 

While Wagner was conducting the 
Philharmonic concerts in London he 
devoted his leisure hours to orchestrat- 
ing the second of his four Nibelung 
operas. Five years previously he had 
already planned the building of a the- 


|atre for the special performance of this 


tetralogy. The details of the “Bayreuth 
Festival Idea,” from its planning to the 
execution, are told in the volume edited 
by Caroline V. Kerr. The body of it con- 
sists of the letters written by Wagner 
to his four principal helpers, Feustel, 


| Heckel, Carl Brandt, the famous stage 


machinist, and Theodor Muncker, burgo- 
master of Bayreuth. Wherever it seem- 
ed advisable, the editor has introduced a 
few pages of comment that make the 
story continuous. The letters are. inter- 
esting, not only as illustrating Wagner's 
infinite patience in the attention to de- 
tails, but as throwing light on the musi- 
cal situation in general at that time. 
The narrative is carried on beyond the 
Nibelung festival to the first perform- 
ances of “Parsifal’” in 1882, and is fol- 
lowed by interesting extracts from the 
veminiscences of Winkelmann, Wol- 
zogen, and others, which, like these let- 
ters, have never before been presented 
in English. It is a book which every 


‘eollector of Wagneriana should have in 


his library. 


Among recent Schirmer publications are 
Kurt Schindler, printed 
of Medizeval Italy” 


Songs.” 


as 
and 


six songs by 
“Three Sonnets 
“Three English 


The Paris Gaulois has collecting 
the opinion of various to 
which is Massenet’s greatest work. None of 
them mentioned his most inspired work, 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame.” Bruneau, 
Xavier, Leroux, and Nougues' proclaim 
their preference for “Werther,” while 
Georges Hué couples “Manon” and_ the 
work already mentioned; Paul Vidal rates 
“Marie-Magdeleine” as the late compos- 
highest achievement; Puccini—as 
might, perhaps, have been expected—yotes 


been 
composers as 


ade, and each prefaced by a page or two! Mendelssohn atmosphere. The Slavic} for “Manon,” whereas the veteran Charles 
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Lecocq has given his opinion in favor of 
“Thais.” 


prints. 


standard. 


Art 
COMING OF er, and the trade-union, and the very 
name of lithography passed into a re- 
proach. 

In the nineties there a serious 
effort to revive it. The hundredth an- 
niversary of Senefelder’s invention was 
approaching, and a retrospective exhibi- 
tion was prepared by the French, who 
had done the most to make lithography 
worth remembering. Lithographs 
gan to reappear in the Salon. Litho- 
graphers in London, publishers in Paris, 
endeavored to draw artists back to the 
method which, fifty or sixty years earli- 
er, had yielded such splendid results. 
Every one knows what was accomplish- 
ed at this time by Whistler and Fan- 
tin-Latour, what noble experiments were 
made by Carriére and Besnard and a 
host of others in France. Even in Eng- 
land the Royal Academy woke up to the 
fact that some sort of a movement 
going on, and before the French show 
opened Leighton had induced several 
Academicians to do a drawing or so on 
the stone or transfer paper, in many 
cases the one lithograph they ever 
made. The show naturally attracted 
world-wide attention, with list of 
great names and array of great work. 
For a while it looked as if lithography 
were on its feet again. But it was no 
use. People would not buy lithographs; 
they could not forget the tradition of 
their cheapness, they missed the plate- 
mark they had been trained to look for 
in the etching, and so suspected a fraud 
somewhere. 

It explains the fascination lithog- 
raphy has for the artist that, after this 
failure, still another effort should have 
been made to revive it. But the new re- 
vival is based upon a firmer foundation. 
The artist has at last learned that he is 
not dependent upon the commercial 
lithographer and the professional print- 
er, and he has rehelled against the lim- 
itations, technical and financial, which 
they imposed upon him. He has learned 
how to transfer for himself the drawing 
from the paper to the stone, how to etch 
the stone, how to print it. He has learn- 


THE LITHOGRAPHY. 


Lonpon, November 23. 


That the members of the Senefelder 
Club are holding their fourth annual 
exhibition in London (this year at the 
Stafford Gallery) is a fact worth re- 
cording. For long it seemed so hopeless 
to obtain due recognition for lithog- 
raphy as an art that many artists, at 
first enthusiastic, have been discourag- 
ed from practicing it. But this small 
group of lithographers, who founded a 
society in honor of Senefelder and his 
invention, have already succeeded in 
showing, as no one has ever hitherto 
shown, that lithography ranks with, or 
even above, etching as an original meth- 
od of expression for the artist and a/| 
subject of interest for the collector. In- 
deed, it is a much more autographic, 
much more direct means of expression | 
than etching or any other medium for 
the multiplication of an artist’s de- 
signs. 

It should seem as if this simple and | 
obvious fact could not have been so 
completely overlooked by the public—it | 
never was by the artist—in the century | 
and more since the art was invented. 
But in the beginning, in the great days 
of the popularity of lithography—about 
1830—it was used chiefly for the pur- 
pose of illustration. It made its appeal 
to the publisher by its cheapness and 
by what at that period of wood-engrav- 
ing appeared to him the marvellous ra- | 
pidity with which the drawings, done 
on stone, or transfer paper, could be 
prepared for printing. The wood-en- 
graver lingered weeks, or months, over 
his block; once the drawing was on the 
stone, it required but the simplest, the 
shortest process before the stone could | 
be handed to the printer. The art ap-| 
pealed to the artist by its simplicity | 
and directness and freedom—it helped | 
him to escape from the engraver, who 
cut his work to pieces on the block; it 
left him at the mercy only of the print- 
er, who, atthe worst and single-handed, 
Was never quite so pitiless as the wood- 


was 


be- 


was 


its 


engraver. It is no wonder that artists ed how to get his own effects in his own 
who wished to multiply their designs | fashion. 
accepted the new art eagerly. The new life his emancipation has 


But almost all this early work, great 
as much of it was, was issued in books 
and magazines and papers got up in the 
cheapest sort of fashion and published 
by the hundreds and the thousands. 
Sometimes there were a few artists’ | 
proofs, but these were the exception, 
and the usual prints were pulled on 
cheap paper by the professional printer, |tion—men of several nationalities and 
who had to turn out so many an hour many methods: Louis Legrand, Lunois, 
if he would not lose his job. The re-| Brangwyn, C. H. Shannon, John Copley, 


brought to the art may be seen in this 
year’s show of the Senefelder Club at 
the Stafford Gallery. The work of some 
of the last generation of lithographers 
is included: Whistler, Gauguin, Félicien 
Rops, Carriére, Toulouse-Lautrec, mas- 
| ters all of them. But more space is de- 
voted to the men of the present genera- 


sults were surprisingly good, it is true, | 
but this was not the way to obtain fine 
In the course of time, too, the 
cheapness of production, as it is very 
likely to do in every case, lowered the 
Then came the chromo-lith- 
ograph, and the commercial lithograph- 
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Spenser Pryse, Hatrick, Hamilton 
seph Pennell, to mention a few. 


Jo 


You can see in one impression the 
delicate grays that were all Whist- 
ler, who never printed for himself, 


thought he could ask of the 
another, the deepest, richest, most sono 
One member may continue 
the uniform 
loved by the _ professional 
work in pure line, a third 
his design with every gradation of ton 
from solid black to the gray that fades 
into white. A few in 
It is extraordinary what variety is to be 
had medium And 
everywhere is the freshness, the vitality 


stone; in 
rous blacks. 
faithful to woolliness b« 
another 


carry out 


prints are color. 


from so simple a 
that comes with genuine interest and in- 
telligent experiment. Further to rid 
themselves of the commercial element, 
the members of the Club the 
invited exhibitors may 
editions to fifty, though some exhaust 
the long before that 
reached, Altogether, there 
reason to believe that the art of lithog 
raphy is at last coming into its 
and will fill the high position it lost, at 
first from its abused popularity, after- 
wards from its commercial degradation. 


whatever 
do—limit their 


stone number is 


is every 


own 


N. N 
In a special autumn number Peasant 
Art in Russia,” the International Studio 


(Lane), follows up the vein it has opened in 


Austria and Scandinavia. The articles are 
written by Russian experts under the ed! 
torship of Charles Holme. Besides the cuts 
of objects of art, some in color there are 
numerous interesting pictures of costumed 
peasants about their work and festivities 
Perhaps the most beautiful objects ar 
woodcarviugs—spindle-heads, sledges 

and the semi-Oriental tapestries of the 
Ukraine, which show an eclectic preference 


for Caucasian, Persian, and Mongol motiv: 

The “By-Paths 
through which Virginia Robi« 
colle are for 


trodden 


in Collecting” (Century 


undertakes 


guide amateur tors, the 


and familiar Yet 
of the 


ursions predominat 


part well 


chatty 


book is 


informal styl 


readable. Ceramic ex< 


there are also chapters on old pianos, samy, 
lers, pewter, and sun dials. The informa 
tion imparted with no pretence of histori 
cal sequence is usually accurat An 
warranted generalization here and ther 
noted, as in this When Dr. Wall 

the pottery works [at Wor ter] 

were to take such high rank In ramic a 
nals, he had no other motive ir 

to cope with the Chinese trade.” R Hol 
son in his monograph on Wor t 

the more interesting explanation that ong 
the leading motives of its foundation wa 
to bring to the city a body of skilled art 
tisans, who would “furnish a solid voting 
contingent in the Whig interest The 


ness of the strictures of alleged ‘forgerl 
of the Dr. Syntax series might be questior 
ed: some at least of the new Dr Syntax 


plates have been issued in all apparent hon 


erty by the very Adams house which in th 


early nineteenth century made a speciality 
of ceramics for the The 
general excellence of the book would excuss 


more vital slips than these. The velume is 


American market 
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licated “without permission to all col 
only a captious collector would 
ha ref | permission if asked 
l'inance 
'WENTY PER CENT. MONEY 
ortl incidents in the 


unusual 


oney market-each of an 
character each bearing directly on 
some phase of the present financial sit 
tation, and all connected closely with 
me another—-have occurred within the 
past week. One was the rise in rates 
for loans on Wall Street, subject to re- 
payment on demand, to 20 per cent. per 
annum; the highest since the closing 
week of 1907, when panic influences 
were still ascendant, banks lad not yet 


resumed full cash payments, currency 
was at a premium in bank-checks, and 
New York bank reserves were $20,000, 


000 below the lawful ratio to deposits. 
The second incident was a fall in New 
York exchange on London to 4.84%, a 


rate lower than any touched since 1907. 
The third was Saturday's announce- 
ment of a $5,000,000 deficit in New York 
something which has oc 
weeks since 


bank reserves 
curred in only 
the 

The Ligh 
Stock Exchange 


three other 
beginning of 1908. 

“call money rate” applied to 
borrowers. That such 
as 20 per cent. should have been 
possible, in the of the usury law, 


is due to the exemption, under that law, 


a rate 
face 


of loans which either borrower or lend- 
Six 
for 


moment. 
maximum 


er terminate at any 
per cent. is the legal 

loans with a stipulated term to run, but 
favor of “call loans” 
was incorporated in the statute with 
the proper purpose of leaving the door 
emergencies, In 


may 


the exemption in 


open for recourse in 


the present instance, outside banks, 
which had been lending heavily on the 
financial market, were moved by their 


home requirements to call in such loans, 
cent. bid the 
inducement Wall 
to offer, in order 
of-town money and avoid the forced 
sale of the securities held through it 
The acuteness of the past week's mon 
hit the Stock Exchange 
because of 
on the contrary, stock spec- 
xceptionally restrain 
other bor 


measured 
borrow 


and the 20 per 


Street 
to retain tle 


which 


era had 


out 


ey atringency 


hardest, not undue expan- 


sion there 
has been « 
ed this but 
rowers tad placed their loans on time, 
Ordinarily, 


through 


ulation 
because 


season 
be disturbed. 
such would be met 
large importation of gold from Europe. 
Chia would indeed have been especially 


and could not 
a situation 


natural on this occasion, since the tight 
ness of our money market is primarily 
due to harvesting and marketing the un 
large crops. 


precedentedly 


As a matter of fact, our bankers did 
begin in September to impért European 
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gold in considerable amounts, and the 


foreign exchange market has since then 
moved even more decidedly in this coun- 
try’s favor. But the Balkan war broke 
out in October; money tightened on all 
Kuropean markets, and every European 
bank, in tte face of the doubtful politi- 
cal horizon, proceeded to guard its stock 
of The gold importations there- 
iore ceased. So singular a conjuncture 
of events suggests some larger consider- 
ations in the American part of the sit- 


uation. 


gold. 


Twenty per cent. call cannot 
be assigned, as a 6 per cent. rate occa- 
sionally merely to the role of an “in- 
dex of prosperity.” Advocates of cur- 
rency reform are in the habit of laying 
vesponsibility for such abnormal rates 
on the existing scheme of banknote is- 
sues. That is a bit far-fetched, since| 
the capital defect of the present system 
is that, so long as the public debt is not 
being rapidly redeemed, it operates gen- 
erally towards chronic expansion of the 
currency, and therefore can hardly 
cause such tight-money incidents as this. 

But the criticism that, even if the 
present banking system did not cause 
the trouble, it provides no means of al- 
leviation, is likely to have more force 
this time than it kad half a dozen years 
ago—for instance, when Mr. Schiff made 
the 125 per cent. call money rate of De- 
cember, 1905, his text for similar criti- 
cism. The case was not so clear, either 
that year or the year after, because the 
acute stringency of the period was then 
a direct and immediate result of the 
mischievous activities of powerful banks 
and powerful capitalists affiliated with 
them. Their reckless misuse of the mar- 
ket's credit facilities, on a prodigious 
scale and to heip out infatuated Stock 
Exchange speculations of their own, was | 
certainly the primary cause of our acute | 
money stringency of the day, and would | 
probably have made trouble under any | 
currency system. That even Mr. Ald-| 
rich had to amend and re-amend his | 
banking plan with a view to providing | 
against “Wall Street control,’ was due 
to the public suspicion, which cannot be| 
pronounced altogether unreasonable, | 
that people wto had played such tricks 
with the credit machinery under one 
system might do it even more effective- 


money 


18, 


ly under another. The country has 
those wealthy adventurers chiefly to 
thank for the subsequent deadlock in| 
currency reform, 


But no such qualifying considerations 
surround the present episode. The pro- | 
moters and the speculators have been a 
negligible influence. The Stock Ex- 
change itself has been perhaps the most 


conservative part of the season's busi-| 
ness organism. There has been no such | 
mountain of “American finance paper” | 
in Europe as used to call forth the warn- 
ings, and finally the aggressive veto, of | 
the Bank of England in 1905 and sa 


Whatever the cause of the present 


week's 20 per cent. money rate, it is not 
tl at. 

The cause is generally conceded to be 
the sudden and great activity in Amer- 
ican trade, with unusually large de- 
mands on banking accommodation, com- 
ing at an hour when the normal and 
habitual providing of credit facilities 
and gold by Europe in anticipation of its 
import of agricultural staples from us 
was obstructed by the foreign political 
disturbances and money hoarding. This 
was a case for scientific banking. It 
can hardly be doubted that a centralized 
credit institution in this country, man- 
aged by competent and distinterested 
financiers and able to take over loans 
from banks which had too much to care 
for, would tave served an invaluable 
purpose. 

On those general lines, the question 
will sooner or later have to be dealt 
with. This season has provided a fair 
test of our system of “shifting loans” 
to interior banks—which has meant, as 
usual, that when the money rate was 
high enough to induce them to do so, 
tlLose institutions would lay hands on 
their own out-of-town reserve and toss 
it into the money market .~in the form 
of loans. They were already probably 
allowed to count as “lawful reserve” too 
large a portion of these balances in oth- 
er cities. When they proceeded to strip 
themselves of such re-deposited reserves, 
for the sake of a 6 or 9 per cent, in- 
terest rate, they were bound to wake 
up before very long, in a season when 
demand from their own home customers 
was active, to the discovery that their 
reserve was heavily impaired. When 
such discoveries are made, the interior 
lenders promptly pull out the planks 


'from under the New York market, and 


then we have 20 per cent. money. 
The vice of the present system is not 
primarily the issue of bond-secured 
banknote currency. The real source of 
evil is the lack, when Europe is finan- 
cially tied up, of any place for Ameri- 
can banks to go, with any assurance of 
continuing credit facilities, for redis- 
count of loans which have accumulated 


| beyond the power of their own cash re- 


serve to sustain with observance of the 
law. 
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The Squirrel-Cage.—By Dororny Can- 
FreLtp. About the struggle of an American 
wife and mother to call her soul her own. 
Net 





1.00 


THE CAT 


Edited by 


Agnes Repplier 


Prefixing this collection with a 
charming essay, Miss Repplier has 
here brought together her favorite 
passages in literature devoted to 
the cat. A dainty and attractive 
volume. 160. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
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FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


Galliver’s Voyages—THE children’s Gul- 
liver. Charmingly illustrated in color and 
line by P. A. Starnes. Net ; 


Partners for Fair.—PBy Avice C. Hanes. 
author of “‘The Lack of the Dudley-Gra- 
hams."" Net 1 


Saints and Heroes: Since the Middle 
Ages..—By Dean Hopvers. Biographies of 
fourteen great men from Lather to Wes- 
ley. Net 















FOR GIRLS 
Betty-Bide-at-Home.—By Brvian M. 


The Man Who Came Back 





Drx. A story of home life. WNet......... 25 
Friends in the End.—By Brevian M. By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 
Dix. A story of country life. Net...... 1.25 





Author of “The Land Claimers,” Etc. 
The story of a young man spoil- 





The Castaways of Pete’s Patch.—By 
Cc. W. Rankin, author of ‘Dandelion Cot- 










tage,"’ ete. WE cccccecscecesdesceees 1.25 ed by wealth and dissipation who 
FOR BOYS “strikes bottom” in a Shanghai 
be. ber Soon of Bob’s By slum. How the prodigal “comes 
Bs gy PE back,” bringing the fatted calf with 
Sir Walt Raleigh.—By Jonn Bucnman. , 
Told - ‘even =~ With double. —¥ him, is what this tal tells. 12mo. 
colored pictures. BOD: covddden ees . 2.00 Illustrated, Tbe net. 







Tom one, Washington's Seout.— 
By A. B. Mason. An historically cor- 
rect tale of the Revolution. Net. 


Add 8% to prices for carriage. 


Henry Holt&Co., Sew Yor: 





1.25 





STURGIS & WALTONCO. 


81-323 East 27th Street. New York. 







Montgomery, R. H. 
Practice. 


Auditing Theory and 
Ronald Press Co. 


Moore, C. H. The Mediwval Church Archi- 
tecture of England. Macmillan. $3.50 net 

Moreton, Marshall. The Dance of Din- 
widdie. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 
$1.25 net. 

Munro, Robert. Pal@olithic Man and Ter- 
ramara Settlements in Europe. Macmil- 
lan. 

Murray, J. H. P. Papua, or British New 
Guinea. Scribner. 

My Fairy Tale Book. Dutton. 50 cents 

O'Kane, W. C. Injurious Insects. Macmil- 
lan. $2 net. 

Our Farmyard Favourites (Pictorial). Dut- 


ton. 50 cents. 
Our Little Folk’s First Book 
color. Dutton. 50 cents. 


Illustrated in 


Parker, Gilbert. Works Vole. I and Il. 
Scribner. $2 each (in sets only). 
Patterson, R. J. Catch-My-Pal. Doran 
$1 net 
ost, M. A. My Little Chinese Book Dut- 
ton. 50 cents. 

Queen Victoria’s Girlhood, 1832-1840 Il- 
lustrated. 2 vols. Longmans, Green. $9 
net. 

Rauschenbusch, Walter. Christianizing the 
Social Order. Macmillan. $1.50 net 

Rodin, Auguste. Art. Boston: Small, May- 
nard. $7.50 net. 

Roe, W. J. An Inn for Journeying Thoughts 
Boston: Badger. 

Sankey, J. H. Poetry and Prose. Boston: 
Badger. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. The Book of 
Woodcraft and Indian Lore. Doubleday, 
Page. $1.75 net. 

Smith, F, Hopkinson. Charcoals of New 
and Old New York. Doubleday, Page 


Pictures by G. H. 
Dutton. $1.50. 


Sports in Animal Land. 
Thompson and C. Bingham. 


Statham, H. H. A Short Critical History 
of Architecture, Scribner. $3.75 net. 

/ The Little Animal Model Maker. Dutton. 
50 cents. 

The Painting Book of the Farm. Dutton 
50 cents. 

The Young Rider’s Model Book. Dutton. 
50 cents. 

University Hymn Book. Compiled by a 


Committee of Members of the University 

of Toronto. Frowde . 
Vardon, Harry. How to Play Golf. 

delphia: Jacobs & Co. $2 net. 
Wakeling, T. G. Forged Egyptian Antiqu!- 


Phila- 


ties. Macmillan. $2 net. 

Whetham, W. C. D. and C. D. Science and 
the Human Mind. Longmans. $1.60 net. 

Whitcomb, 8. L. Poems. Boston: Badger. 
$1 net. 

White, Bouck. The Call of the Carpenter 


(of Nazareth). Doubleday, Page. 








The Snakes of South Africa, 
Their Venom, and the Treat- 


ment of Snake Bite 
By F. W. FITZSIMONS, 
F.R.M.S., Director, Port Eliza- 
beth Museum, Author of “The 
Monkeyfolk of South Africa.” 
New Edition. Enlarged and 
Thoroughly Revised. With 193 
Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. xvi+-546. 
$4.50 net (postage 23 cents). 


F.Z.S8 





Longmans, Green, & Co. 




















Plays and Players in Modern Italy 
Being a study of the Italian stage as af 
fected by the political and social life, manners 
and character of to-day. 
By ADDISON McLEOD 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, with illustrations $2.75 net 


Charlies H. Serge! & Co., Chicage 























550 The Nation 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS OF PERMANENT VALUE TO SUIT ALL TASTES AND ALL PURSES 


This advertisement presents but a few of our Representative Titles. It is not practicable to do justice to 
space available in this issue of The Nation. Our New Illustrated Catalogue (48 pages) de- 
hundred books for presents will be mailed on request. 


The Diaries of 
William Charles Macready 
1833-1851 


Edited by be 4 IL LIAM CHARLES TOYN- 
BEER. 2 vols 87.50 net. 

a atyle fall of candor the author speaks 

f the stage rivals and illustrious contempor- 

iries with whom he came in contact 


[ Vol. 95, No. 2475 








books in the 
nearly four 


these 
BCTIDINGE 


The Story of the Bronx 


iy STE PHE ne JENKINS, Author of * ‘The 
' Street in the World-—-Broadway 
With over 100 Illustrations and Maps 
a0 net. 
! the irchase made by the Dutch from 
1639 to the present day In 





The Hoosac Valley 


Its Legends and Its History 
By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES. 8°. 

With 110 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 83.50 

net. 

An abundance of material hitherto uncol- 
lected and also profuse illustrations of Revo- 
lutionary heroes and historic spots. 


The Poetical Works of 


William Henry Drummond 


New Exlition Bible Paper. With Portrait in 
Photogravure. Cloth, gilt. #2.50 met. 
Full leather, gilt. 83.50 net. 

The complete poems of the great Canadian 

“Habitant’’ poet. 


In the Amazon Jungle 
By on oT. ANGE. With an Iatroduction 
‘ Ss With 86 Illustra 
era plis 82.50 net. 
in a remote part 
including a 680 
the cannibal Indians 


Kings and Gods of Egypt 


By ALEXANDER MORET, Author of 
In the Time of the Pharaohs.’’ 8 With 

20 Illustrations. 82.00 net. 
A popular account of some of the most repre 
sentative figures in Egyptian history and wor- 


The Japanese Nation 


ITs LAND, ITS PEOPLE, AND ITS 
LIFE. With “pe il consideration to its 
with the United States By 

81.50 net. 


i ns 
INAZO NITOBE. 
t Japan by one of her 


At ah study of 
t echolars 


A Beginner’s Star Book 


Hy KE LVIN MceKREADY,. With Charts 
‘ « Moon Tables f the Planets, and 
May na New Plan 70 Lilustrations 
s _ #2.! MO met. 
ide to the stars and to the as 
of the opera-glass, the fic 
telescope \ Baedeker for 


ship 


The Romance of 


Leonardo da Vinci 
By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. New 


edition 2 vols., with 64 Illustrations e's 

85.00 net. 

Reproduces with astonishing skill the at- 
mosphere of the Renaissance. 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff 


By mp Og R CHRISTOPHER BEN- 
SON. 12°. 81.50 net, 
A pe tt3 essayist whose critical writings 


Romance of the French Chateaux 


Feudal— Renaissance— Bourbon 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 2 


vols. 8°. With 22 Photogravure and 94 
other Illustrations. 86.00 net. 


A delightful blending of history, art and 


romance. 


Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories 


By MARION HARLAND. 8°. 


167 Illus- 
trations. 83.50 net. 


The traditions and historical associations that 


cluster about the old family estates founded 


rank among the best, 


by notable Americans of the Colonial period. 





Our Books Are For Sale Everywhere, and the Books of All Publishers Will Be Found in Our Retail Stores. 


Lb Ke clicaacie Sorat 


Add 8% 


23d Street 


(Just West of 5th Avenue.) 


for carriage charges. 


45th Street 


(Just West of 5th Avenue.) 














NEW BOOKS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
The Courts, The Constitution, and Parties 


McLAUGALIN, 





“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantage- 
ous prices by 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
mapter on ‘The Call of Boyhood,” through one on “The Approach to the shelves of any other book- 
eads ws by suggestion and informing principles to realize the enor store in the entire country. We 
lod by the raw material, “‘boy."’ on which the minister may work ss “ : 

solicit correspondence from li- 


play and ational cholee show how to train the boy fer citizenship, how 
* to the right sort of Impetus, and how bie religious life may indirectly, and brarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


easly, be «stimulated by the proper appeal to bis manly Instincts, while fursish- 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


» normal outlet for his natural enthusiasm 
Illustrated, 180 pages, 12mo, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
CHICAGO 


tudies in Constitutional History and Politics By Anprew C. Professor 
f ilietery in the University of Chicago 

The work consists of five papers, the first ef which discusses the power of a court to 

‘ unconstitutional Two deal with the growth and essential character of 

i es nd are followed by one on the history of differing theories of the Federal 

The work fittingly concludes with a discussion of the written constitution In some of 

te historical aspects 308 pages, 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.63. 


Aanesteass Poems 

ted and edited with fllustrative and explanatory notes and bibliographies. By 
BuONSON ’rofessor of English Literature, Brown Unlversity. 

carefully chosen and well balanced presentation of the poetic 
mma, covering the entire period of our history. For the teacher as well as 
value of the work ts greatly enhanced by the comprehensive Notes, Bibliog- 
nd Index It that the book will have the wide popularity of 
er collection, which has been adopted by all leading 


‘ col eges 680 pages, 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.68. 
The Minister and the Boy 


I ALLAN Hlowen, Associate Professor of Homiletics in the Divinity School of the Uni 
of Chicag 


offers a moat 
‘ 


ls believe 
English Poems 


cloth, poatpaid, $1.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































READ 
MONTGOMERY'S NEW BOOK 


CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA 


Ry the author of 
‘“‘ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,” ETC. 
300,000 coples bave been sold 


Pestpaid 81.40 


10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300, 
FOR BOOK ABOUT IT, WRITE 
DODD, MBAD & COMPANY 

FOURTH AVE. & 30TH STREET, NEW YORK | 





Magazine excerpts on all subjects sup- 
plied. Let me know what you are inter- 
| eoted in. H. Williams, 105 E. 224 St:, N. Y. 








A. 8. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y. A new) 
catalogue of ,secofid-hand Americana, now) 000 words 
ready, and will be sent to any address. | TYPEWRITING 52¢, Jack eet TeetmteuPee’ Boston 


Of which over 


Net 81.25. 
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SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 










Romantic Days in the Early Republic 
By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Depicts vividly the social history of the old Atlantic 


seaboard cities. With 50 illustrations. In box, $2.50 net; 
by mail, $2.71. 


A Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


The first book on old-time coverlets, enumerating 350 
varieties. With 64 plates, 16 colored; 8vo. $4.00 net; by 
mail, $4.20. 


Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings 
By MARY H. NORTHEND 


A handsome volume describing old-time houses and 
their contents. With alf-tone plates. Royal 8vo 
$5.00 net: by mail, $5.26. 


Historic Summer Haunts 
By F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


New England 
Bore d, $2 50 


or 
rey 


the landmarks along the 
32 sketches by Louis H,. Ruyl. 
net: by mail, $2.76 


Desc I ibe s 


Coast With 





John Hancock 
The Picturesque Patriot 
By LORENZO SEARS 
A genuine biography of a strik- 
ing personality. Photogravure 
frontisprece. 12mo, $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.61. 


New Holiday Edition, Illustrated in Color 


THE 
BROAD HIGHWAY 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The Party Book 
WINNIFRED FALES and 
MARY H. NORTHEND 

Invaluable to 
Fully illustrated. 
mail, $2.16 


By 


every hostess- 


$2.00 net: by 


Woman in the Making 


Pride of War A handsome holiday edition of this of America 
By GUSTAF JANSON famous story. With 24 fuil-page colored Ry H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
: il ‘ o d aN4s ‘ as 4 
Remarkable stories showing plates by C. E. Brock. 8vo, bored, $3.00 \ historical review of woman 
the tragedies of the Turko- e6 pet ta tae - ; 
Italian War. $1.30 net; by mail net; by mail, $3.21. activities. 12mo, $1.50 net; 








postpaid, $1.62 





$1.42. 
The New Grant White Shakespeare 


Richard Grant White’s authoritative text edited by 
William P. Trent, Benjamin W. Wells and John B. Henne- 
man. POCKET EDITION. With 48 photogravure plates. 
12 vols. 18mo, full limp leather, $1.50 net per volume, 


Switzerland in Sunshine and Snow 


By E. B. DAUVERGNE 


Treats fully the life and customs of the Swiss. 
illustrated. 8v0, boxed, $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.18. 


Fully 


Romances and Travels of Gautier 
POCKET EDITION, Translated and edited by Pro 
fessor F. C. De Sumichrast. ROMANCES, in 10 vol 
with 30 photogravure plates. Full limp leather, $15.00 
net. Sold only in sets. TRAVELS, in 7 vols., with 
21 photogravure plates; $1.50 net per volume, 


English and Welsh Cathedrals 

By T. D. ATKINSON 

Full descriptions of famous edifices. 
color; 48 plans Svo, bored, $3.50 net: 


10 pre fures. 20 in 
postpuid, $3.71. 





Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston. At all Booksellers 
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This is to re- 
mind you that 
Composition, 
Electrotyping, 
Presswork and 
Binding are taken 
care of in the best 
manner and at 
the most reason- 
able prices by 





Aurora,"’ etc 








GRAHAM. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


CAMP FIRE REMINISCENCES; or, Tales of Hunting 
and Fishing in Canada and the Great West. 

By DAVID MOORE 
scenes and happenings el 
JOHN LAVERY AND HIS WORK 

By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW 

reproductions in color, 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY 


A new translation in the 
aim of the translator has bee 
resembling the original as closely 
This bandsome book « 


By EDWARD C 


DANA ESTES & CO., BOSTON 





LINDSAY, author of 
Illustrated with over fifty 


“A Voyage to the Arctic in the W 
reproductions from photographs of act 
th, 12me 





With an introduction by R B. CUNNI HAM 
A companion volume to “Frank Brangwyn and his Work.’’ Illustrated with 
Rembrantgravures, and collotypes Cloth, 4to, $3.50 9 


Metre of the 
n to produce 


original by H. B. COTTERILI M.A I 
an English version of the Odyssey in a forn 


as possible in its rapidity, directness, naturalne 


ontains S60 pages, printed in red and black, and 


twenty-four reproductions of drawings by Mr Patten Wilson These pictures are 
drawn with pencil and are characterized by an exquisite finieh and by extreme faith 
spirit of Homer Large quarto, cloth, gilt. 85.50 net 


RAMBLES IN NORWAY 


By HAROLD SIMPSON 
Uniform with Rambles 


With eight Ulustrations in color, and thirty-two from ph 
in the Black Forest, Rambles 
Crown Swo, cloth 







h Aft water-c Tr irae es 


strate wit a 
f, in @ bow matching binding 


ALDEN I 
Bro. ¢ et 


th ? k& ail 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 





For every Lincoln lover 


Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln 
By HELEN NICOLAY 
A delightful and illuminating record, based largely upon ma- 
terial gathered by the late John G. Nicolay, one of Lincoln's 
private secretaries. An intimate and sympathetic revelation 
of many unfamiliar phases of the great American's private 
life Reproductions of handbills, invitations, letters, and doc- 
uments in Lincoln's own writing. 
Tall 12mo, 387 pages. Price $1.80 net, postage 14 cents, 


Everybody’s St. Francis 
By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
United States Minister to Denmark 


A biography of rare sympathy and charm, the story of the life and work 
of perhaps the most widely known and loved saint of all history. Eight 
exquisite full-page illustrations in the colors of the originals, and twelve 
in black and white, by the noted French artist, M. Boutet de Monvel. 

Royal 8vo, 195 pages. Price $2.50 net, postage 12 cents. 


For the print enthusiast 


Prints and Their Makers 
Essays of authority on engravers old and modern. Edited by FitzRoy Car- 
rington Illustrations from 197 original etchings and engravings of rare 
interest and value. Beautifully made. 


Royal 8vo, 275-pages of tert. Price $3.50 net, postage 21 cents. 


For the friend whe loves old things 


By-Paths in Collecting 
By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
A delightful guide for both the experienced-and amateur collector in the 
quest of rare and unique old china, furniture, brass, etc. A charmingly 
made volume, Frontispiece in rich color. Eighty interesting insets from 
photographs. Lovely “eadbands and tailpieces by Brennan. 
8vo, 600 pages. Price $2.40 net, postage 16 cents. 


A specially satisfying gift-book 


Why Go to College 
By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER 
This broad survey of academic life and influence has a message for every 
man and woman interested in the equipping of the young men of our na- 
tion for efficient citizenship Attractive illustrations from etchings and 
drawings by Thomas Wood Stevens and others. 
8vo, 212 pages. Price $1.50 net, postage 13 cents. 





For the thinking citizen 


The New Industrial Day 
By WILLIAM C, REDFIELD. 
A fresh and vital discussion of pressing problems by an authority, dealing 
with fundamental, economic and sociological laws. A book of live interest. 
12mo, 275 pages. Price $1.25 net, postage 12 cents. 


MERRYMOUNT PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready 
In The Humanists’ Library 





Correspondence of 
Hubert Languet and 
‘Sir Philip Sidney 


Edited by W. A. BrapLey 
author of the 
“Life of William Cullen Bryant” 
Printed throughout in red and black 
8vo, 264 pp. $3.00; postpaid $3.14 


The letters of Sidney form an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the social and political history of the period. 
The charming letters of the scholar-diplomatist 
Languet were among the influences contributing 
to mould Sidney's character. An interesting intro- 
duction is supplied by Mr. Bradley. 


To be shortly followed by 
ALBRECHT DURER’S 


Journeys to Venice and the Low Countries 


PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA’'S 
Platonick Discourse upon Love 


GIOVANNI DELLA CASA’S 
Galateo— Of Manners and Behaviour 


Single volumes, $3.00 each; postpaid $3.14 
Subscriptions to above four volumes, $10.00 





Special ¢ circular on request 


D. B. UPDIKE 
232 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 








Our Illustrated Holliday Catalogue ia rich in suggestions for Christmas planning and giving. 
It telle all about many new books, and much about many choice standard books A very 
Classified List of Rooks for Boys and Girls” is included We are giad to send it on 


helpful 
the books described in it at your bookseller’s. 


requestand you can see 


THE CENTURY COoO., Union Square, New York 





WILHELM sn Act 1. asa SCHILLER 
vee nage 


ROBERT esate is iewer 

Editorial : GEORGE Stanford University 
265 pages. Cloth 0c, postpaid 600; paper Me, post paid 310 

LANGUAGES COMPANY, 143 W. 47th St., New York 














A most appropriate and refined 
HOLIDAY GIFT 
The artistic and well-known 


Etchings of Famous 
Americans 


JACQUES REICH, 105 West 40th Stree} The issues of 
NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 
FREE 


the Nation 
for December will be sent 
without charge to new sub- 
scribers for the year 1913. 








“wv WOODROW WILSON 


Cc ws): Government. A Study 
in American Politics. $1.25. 

Mere Literature, and Other Essays. 
$1.50. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St.,Boston 


The Nation, 
New York 


For sale everywhere 


20 Vesey St., 
‘ 

















IN MANY 


Public Libraries 


The Office Clerks are 
instructed to cut out the 
advertising colimns of 
THE NATION as a 

uide for the Purchas- 
ing Committees. 


“We buy every book 
you advertise,” writes 
one of the best known 
librarians in the U. S. 


To many libraries 
and to many individ- 
uals, books advertised 
in THE NATION are at 
once recommended as 
desirable. 
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MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Sixty-four Volumes Issued 


The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music in a Series of Splendid Volumes 


Edited with Authority and Engraved, Printed and Bound with Surpassing Excellence 





x1 








SCHUBERT (FRANZ) Selected Piano Compositions 


AUGUST SPANUTH. 


SIXTY PATRIOTIC SONGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Edited by 


NEW VOLUMES 


Edited by GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


TCHAIKOVSKY (P. I.) FORTY SONGS 


JAMES HUNEKER. 


PRICES: Each Volume in Heavy Paper, 


Prices include transportation. 


IAL PRICES 


Edited by 


SPEC 


Cloth 


TO LIBRARIANS 


Back, $1.50. 


Booklet giving full particulars free on request. 


High Voice 
Low Voice 


In Full Cloth, Gilt, $2.50 


ON REQUEST 





“The Musicians Library is one of the most praiseworthy 
The fifty-five volumes so far issued comprise most of the 
Beautifully printed and intelligently edited by autherities.”—The 


best songs 


exhibits of the 
and 
Nation. 


publisher. 
existence. 


American music 
pianoforte pieces in 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


NEW YORK 








JAMES M. LUDLOW 


‘*Avanti!’’ 


Garibaldi's Battle Cry. 
A Tale of the Resurrection of Sicily 


‘‘No land and no time has been better suited 
for the scene of an exciting historical romance. 


Ladiow displays the wealth of imagination 
necessary for developing the possibilities.’’— 
Tennessee Banner. Net, $1.25 





MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Eastover Parish 


With Appreciation by Harriet Prescott Spofford 

Margaret Sangster’s last published work, the 
MS. of which was in the publisher's hands at 
the time of her death. 

“Full of sweetness and strength—probably 
the best expression of the philosophy that 
tule] Mrs. Sangster’s life that is known.’’— 
Bro-kign Cittecn, Net, 81.00 





CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


The Penny Philanthropist 


Author of “‘Everybody's Lonesome,"’ Etc. 


**Peggy is the book, and her charm i« in her 
humanness and In ber humor, in ber knowledge 
of people and her capacity to understand. She 
is a most comfortable and entertaining bit of 
femininity and delights the reader.’’—(Chicag) 
Evening Post. Net, 81.00 





JAMES CANTLIE 

Dean of the College of Medi- 
cine, Hong Kong, 1889-96, 
and ©. Sheridan Jones. 


Sun Yat Sen 
and the Awakening of China 


An Intimate Narrative of 
China’s Famous Patriot 
“A story of this remark 
able man by intimate friends 
More dramatic and startling 
than romance, it throws a 
flood of light on some great 
events."’ —— Preabyterian Ban- 
ner. Ullustrated. 12mo. 








“An extremely well-written tale 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Books Worth Reading 


ALREADY THE SEASON’S SUCCESS 
By Author of “Order No. 11” 





The Master of “The Oaks” 


CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 





It is refreshing among modern problem 


Edgar Alien Forbes 
Twice Around 


the World 


The author of ‘The Leni of 
the White Helmet’’ has trav 
elled farther afield this time 
He has gone ‘‘coast-wise 





cross seas—round the. world 
and back again.’ Those who 
know the work which Mr 


Forbes has done on ‘The 
World's Work” will be pre 
pared for this wealth of good 
things 


ae 
_ 











stories to meet with such wholesome 1 charmi t ters."’ Y. & 
cloth, net, $1.25. ; . winateated. Net, 81:25 — " Illustrated. Net, 82.00 
K. K. KAWAKAMI Author of [ “Doctor Luke of the ‘Labrader” 
Does Japan Want Warf Read HUGH BLACK, M.A. 
American-Japanese The Best: of a Bad Job Author ef ‘‘Friendship."’ 
° NORMAN DUNCAN 

Relations Frank T. Bullen, author of ‘‘The Cruise of the Cachelot, says: “I am Three Dreams 

An Inside View of Japan's absolutely certain that with the exception of Mr, Joseph Conrad and Mr. Rudyard Hugh Black is a modern 
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